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Takes Shape 
Two Years 
Ahead of the 
Fair’s 
Opening 


June I, 1933 


Another World’s Fair structure, 
the Travel and Transport build- 
ing, the dome of which, through 
a’ new idea in architecture, 


“*breathes with the seasons.”’ 








The replica of old |] 
with the new Chik 
the background. 


E Proercss 


HEN the Rotarians of the world meet this month at Vicin, 

\ \ international convention, there’s a question going to bob y 
as often as American delegates meet to pass the time of day wit! 
their fellows from other lands. It will be asked in twenty differe) 


tongues and a hundred different ways, but the tenor of the que: 
will be the same: ‘‘How is Chicago’s World’s Fair progressing 


* The answer is written in steel and wood and stone on Chicag 
wonderful lake front, site of the Exposition. Here, two years ahea 
of the opening of the Fair, the Administration building is erect: 
and functioning, the replica of old Fort Dearborn has be 
formally dedicated and opened to the public, and the Travel 
Transport building is completed and ready for occupancy. 


“In addition, work has been started on a great general exhibits 


building, while plans for other buildings have been completed and 
construction is expected to be pushed ahead during the summe: 


“ No other Exposition in history has been so far advanced twenty- 
four months ahead of the opening date of June 1, 1933. 


A Century of Progress 
ADMINISTRATION BUILDING 
BURNHAM PARK 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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New Man, New World 


By Walter Locke 


LL over the world there has been a packing of 


orips, a saying of farewells. In Asia, Australia, North 
pa South America, Europe there has been a rallying 
to the trains and boats. A great migration is under 
way. From thousands of starting-points the lines of 
travel converge. Touched by a common spirit, travel- 
lers of many races are moving toward a chosen spot. 

Take a long, last look at the world you knew, 
traveller. You are never to see it again. Take a long, 
last look at the neighbor you are sending forth, you 
stay-at-homes; you are never to see him again. 

Watch the travellers as they follow their star. So 
universal is the source of all these pilgrimages that 
their goal is all directions to all men. Some go north, 
some east, some west, some south; their destiny is 
the same. The center is all directions from its cir- 
cumference; the men of the circle, however divided 
and separated, face a common center. This makes 
them one. 

They go forth, these myriad travellers from all the 
earth, from a known to an unknown. Each knows 
and loves his own land. He sees it at its greatest and 
best. Near objects seem larger than far. His own 
country is magnified to his eyes; the farther country 
is small. Now comes the first surprise, the first 
farewell, as the travellers fare along. 

Did you think, you to whom far Switzerland on 
the map was but a speck, of walking round that 
doughty country on an idle morning? Was Belgium 
to you a thing you could throw a stone across? Was 
India a crowded land to see in a day? 

The earth the traveller once knew has vanished 
from his sight. The far is near, and larger by its 
nearness. He has said goodbye to the geography of 
his youth. He knows now a new and greater world. 
How much greater is a land under one’s feet than on 
amap! And how much more beautiful! The strange 
lands too have mountains, hills, and trees. They 
have rivers, lakes, and blue seas. 

They have people, too. The traveller knew that; 
but did he know what people? In ancient days when 
men lived in small, imperilled tribes, the strange was 
suspect, and the stranger was an enemy. Men split 
the world in two—their own people, friends; and all 
other peoples, enemies. Human habit is slow to 
change. That ancient assumption that the stranger 
would be a foe has never died. 


The gang-plank is asymbol. It 


o 
bridges trom the old to the novel. 
And no pilgrim returns to his home 


the same man who (fared torth. 


But now the travellers cross strange lands enrout 
to their central goal and meet the stranger folk. They 
will gather with them in meetings like their own at 
home. Their language may not be the same. They 
may not understand a word each other says. And 
yet they are going to understand; for they learn th 
language of the eye, the gesturing hand, and the 
smiling face. 


Ba: traveller sees the people, in all lands, op 


pressed by problems as in his own. He finds them 
cooperating with the wind and sun, as in his own 
country, to secure the means of their own sustenance 
and content. Each people, as he moves among them, 
is laboring desperately to give itself that safety and 
content for which back home his own people strive. 
This, then, is their activity and their hope—not an 
unfriendly planning by day and plotting by night to 
undo other people. 

Our traveller makes friends, wherever he goes. 
Afterwards he will write to them and they to him. 
The whole world is now brightened as the abode of 
understanding friends. 

Then home to the memories of it all, to the winter 
evenings when the world the traveller has now seen 
and resurveyed will glimmer clearer, brighter, better 
than even when it gleamed direct upon his sight. 
Memories of friendly men, of cheering scenes from 
far around the earth; a grip on the life and realities 
of all the earth that makes the earth a different place, 
the traveller a different man. 

From a thousand starting-points the travellers go. 
They will never come back. If they did, the starting 
point would not be there. For the whole world, all 
the people in it, the traveller most of all, are made 
over and changed. The world to which he said good- 
bye is a different, more promising world. 

As for the traveller himself, what did we tell you? 
You will never see him again. In his place his 
friends will welcome back a new, a wiser, happier 


man. 














Rails, Tres-¥ien 


By ww. WwW. Atterbury 


RAILROAD has one product to sell. That 
product is transportation, and transportation is a basic 
necessity in daily life. Our welfare can be measured 
in import int respects in terms of transportation im- 
provement. People cannot do without it and there is 
always a market for it. Raw materials must be moved 
to manufacturing centers and finished products must 
be distributed to consumers. 

In selling transportation service on the Pennsyl- 
Railroad we are 


vania selling a fundamental and 


permanent human need and there are as many com- 
ponents to our service as there are employees on our 
payroll. To seek more business for our trains without 
trying at the same time to build up employee morale 
that will steadily improve our service would be miss- 
ing a great opportunity. That policy is largely typical 
of railroad progress generally. 

Railroads cannot stand still. They cannot rest 
upon the adequate fulfillment of the needs of the 


moment. They must be constantly moving forward, 


keeping well ahead of industrial progress, in order to 





‘Train-plane service Is the railroad’s 
Pro- 


gresslve lines are now planning ti 


answer to air competition. 


meet 1950 transportation needs. 


have adequate facilities available when that p: 
is realized. The travel habits, comfort, con 
and business necessities of the public are of 
mount importance, and a constant study is being 
made to adjust the service and facilities to m | 
demands. The likes and dislikes of travellers | 
were given more careful attention by the rail! 
than they are today. 

Every progressive railroad executive always | 
fore him plans looking ahead ten years. Studi 
researches into new and better methods of doing 
things are constantly under way. The whole r 
industry today is imbued with eagerness to ant 
a transportation system needed ten, twenty, or | 
years from now and to build accordingly. 

There is no complacency on the part of | 
roads. They realize that the complex structu! 
modern industry owes its very existence and 11 


pect of further refinement more to an adequa' 








tem of transportation than to any other one factor. 

Good service is now the normal, day-to-day experi- 

of the public with the railroads. But what of 

future? It is a curious statement to make, but it 

is, nevertheless, true that the fact that railroad service 

cood now makes it the more necessary to “sell” 

iblic on the idea of enabling us to make it stay 

| and reach even higher levels of performance. 

r that reason we have formulated a carefully 

worked out education policy toward our employees, 

irpose of which is to build up and maintain 

a pride, that it cannot but result in performance 

th which the public will be satisfied and want to 
whenever they travel or ship freight. 


: HAVE established a “Bureau of New Ideas,” 
| has been in operation four years, for the pur- 
post of encouraging employees to take a personal in- 
t in improving the Pennsylvania’s business and 
More than 7,200 suggestions have been re- 
|, and of those more than twenty-one per cent— 

tter than one out of five—have been adopted. 
In their daily and intimate contact with the details 
operation of the railroad, the employees have 
mited opportunities for observation and con- 
tive thinking which develop helpful suggestions. 

t me cite two or three instances. 

t very long ago the ticket clerk in a New Jersey 
received a telephone call from a woman inquir- 
bout the fare to a town in Montana. After sup- 





plying the desired information the clerk inquired if 


she was contemplating a trip, to which the woman 
explained that she wanted to send her brother th 
necessary money with which to travel home for 
Christmas. At once the clerk explained to her the 
details and advantages of a prepaid order. Next day 
an order on the Montana ticket agent was issued for 
the delivery of the necessary transportation to New 
Jersey as well as.a cash payment for other expenses. 

An elderly and sick woman wished to return home 
after the burial of her husband. Being virtually a 
stranger she had no one to help her out with the 
details of the proposed trip. Accordingly, the local 
Pennsylvania agent, one evening, drove to see her 
to acquaint her with all routes, schedules, and prices. 


When she was ready to start several days later, ar- 


rangements had been made to provide her with a 
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maximum of comfort at all points along the route. 
In return, he received a very grateful letter and the 
Pennsylvania won a warm friend. 

But whether it is to obtain for a passenger a pair 
of suspenders for delivery to him at the next stop 
of the train, or whether it is to arrange a double 
wedding by a visiting minister without obliging the 
latter to miss his train—all of which were actual 
occurrences in the day-to-day service of Pennsylvania 
Railroad employees—or any one of a thousand little 
attentions, the employees work together and there 
is no little good-natured rivalry among them to see 
who can outdo the others. 

Then there are the stories of track-layers’ skill, 
of quick thinking of men in emergencies, of the 
accidents that did not happen because prevention 
and caution were the rule, and so on down the list. 
It is a matter of human interest, good-fellowship, 
cooperation, service, and love of the job. It is the 
secret of good service. 


Let me illustrate further. It may be of interest to 





PHE ROTARYIA) \ 
“It is a matter of h 

interest, good-fellou 

cooperation, and 


the job.” 


many Rotarians 

that every Mond 
noon the executi\ 

of the Pennsylvania R 
road meet arour 

in a conferenc 
subject to the 
directors, determ 
policy and pra 
every phase of ou ne 
tions. If any of ou apn 
has a problem, he brings 
it to that table 

thresh it out to a conch 
sion. A large percentag: 
of the discussion at that 
table is concerned witl 
two questions, how to 
make the Pennsylvania 
Railroad service even bet- 
ter than it is, and how to 
provide for the continued 
growth of business in the 
territory which we serve. 
Competition is keener than ever before. New ; 
better ways of doing things strike a more responsi 
chord. Opportunities for enterprising management 
are just as great now as at any time in the past. 


I. IS not a small job. The vast territory served by 
the lines embraced in the Pennsylvania Railroad sys 
of C 





tem comprises thirteen states and the District 
lumbia, and is the most intensely industrialized ter: 
tory in the United States. It comprises about on 

of the population of the country. We operate da 
approximately 6,500 trains, both passenger 
freight, on 28,062 miles of track. The public 
performed during the past year was equivalent | 
carrying one ton of freight 41,201,217,879 miles and 
one passenger 5,547,574,461 miles. 

These operations required the expenditure of ab 
$205,000,000 for fuel, materials, and supplies and 1m 
provement work, and approximately $306,155,525 !0! 
wages to its 166,607 employees, while $39,780,550 ws 


paid in taxes to the national, state, county, 








21 
covernments. In that year 2,898,410 cross 
1,941 tons of new heavy steel rail were 
nd almost 12,798,451 tons of coal con 
the locomotive s. A job like that, year after 


ides the staff with something to think 


inges taking place in the industrial world, 
as they do the methods of transacting busi 
of vital importance to the railroads if they 
p pace with the progress of the country and 
re development, and continue to render an 
ical and efficient transportation service. It is, 
, the duty of the management to the public 


the stockholders to anticipate years in advance 

























ities and improvements that will be required 
t the needs of shippers and patrons. 
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ion points, car-inspec- 
minutely examine equip- 
f passenger trains before 
ire allowed to proceed. 
ds refuse to take 


Train dispatchers must think 
fast and clearly. These two 
men have handled over 600 
passenger trains in a single 
day with speed and precision. 


1 | ry ee ae 
There has been a great deal of discussion 
recy is iS and aucomatic signa SCAHaAUONS, DU 
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eller who takes for granted that the railroad | 


uttended to them. The railroad has. The instaila 


tion of improved automatic block and en 


signal systems has been under way on our lines for 


several years. The whole program, involving the ex- 


penditure of over $20,000,000, represents an 1m 
portant advance in railroad transportation from thé 


standpoint of safety and operating efficiency. 


i THE sections of heaviest passenger-train oper 

tion, the installation of a newly developed continuous 
cab-signal system provides the most modern safety 

signal development in the art of railroad science, and 
has been perfected after many years of research and 
experimental work. The mechanism, electrically oj 

erated, duplicates continuously, in two miniatur 
light panels within the engine cab, the indications 
given by the wayside automatic signals, so that r 

gardless of weather conditions, both the engineman 
and fireman have clearly before them at all times in 
dications as to track conditions, position of switches, 
and whether or not one, two, and in many cases 
three blocks, ahead, are occupied or clear of trains. 
On each change of these signals to a more restrictiv: 
indication, a loud whistle sounds in the cab and con 
tinues to sound until shut off by the engineman, o1 
until the fireman takes control of the train if the for 


mer should happen to be | Continued On page 52 
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Progress Toward Understanding 


—the Goal of the Vienna Convention 


| IE background of the entire Vienna con- 


vention of Rotary International, June 22-26, 
is fellowship, and it will be in the spirit of 
fellowship that the gamut of problems, from 
international relations to business practices, will 
be discussed. It is Rotary’s great achievement 
that four thousand business and_ professional 
men, from more than sixty countries, can be 
brought together to talk over their troubles— 
social, economic, and _ political—in confidence 
and amity. 

First in importance among the aims of the 
convention is the cultivation of international 
understanding. Every detail of the arrange- 
ments has been designed to encourage the min- 
gling of delegates so that many new friendship 
ties may be formed. Not only Austrian Rota- 
rians, but those of all Europe will make it a spe- 
cial object to create the atmosphere of cordiality 
before, during, and after the convention. 

The economic aspect of international rela- 
tions will receive more attention on the pro- 
gram than, perhaps, any other one topic. After 
the first plenary session on Tuesday morning, 
June 23, when official greetings and _ reports 
will be concluded, Lord Robert Cecil, leading 
British advocate of the League of Nations, will 
talk on the political phase of international af- 
fairs under the ttle of “Disarmament.” 

Discussion of trade problems will start in the 
afternoon, delegates gathering in group assem- 
blies according to their classifications. Besides 
the regular classification groups, there will be 
four “vertical” assemblies to review the current 
problems of each branch of four major indus- 
tries: iron and steel, wool, cotton, and leather. 
Especial attention will be given in “vertical as- 
semblies” to laying groundwork for subsequent 


investigation of international economic ills. 
An economic clinic will be the important fea- 
ture of Wednesday’s plenary session. Time will 
be allowed for brief presentations on the Inter- 
national Chamber of Commerce, the League of 
Nations, international tariffs, the world eco- 


nomic crisis, and the proposed European fed- 
eral union. These subjects will be introduced 
by such figures as Biagio Borriello (ocean ship- 
ping), Naples, Italy; Shinjiro Matsuyama, a 
member of the Japanese embassy staff and th 
London Rotary Club; Etienne Fougere (silk 
manufacturing), Lyon, France; 
Max Weinmann (silk goods), Munich, Ge: 
many; and Count Coudenhove-Kalergi, of Aus- 
tria, who was the first to propose plans fo: 
European federal union upon a political basis. 


Geheimrat 


As a climax to these talks, Abraham Fro 
wein (associations—national industries), one of 
the leading members of the International Cham 
ber of Commerce and of the Berlin Rotary Club, 
will give an address on “Unemployment.” 
The separate language assemblies on Thu: 


day morning will have as their theme, the ap 
plication of Rotary to “My Country.” Brief r 
ports on these sessions will be given at t 


morning’s plenary session, to be followed by 
an address from Professor Axel Enstrom, noted 
Swedish engineer and member of the Stock 
holm Rotary Club. He will speak on “Inter 
national Cooperation in Science.” 

Having examined the economic and political 
points of contact and conflict, delegates will 
meet Thursday afternoon for an international 
business practice conference which will, after a 
fashion, summarize the whole discussion. 

On Friday, the closing session of the conven 
tion will again take up the social aspect of in 
ternational relations. Dr. Louis R. Grote, of 
Frankfort-on-Main, Germany, will speak on 
“World Wide Human Fellowship.” Elaborat 
ing the same topic, Edward A. Filene, well 
known American merchant, will talk on 
“World Prosperity and Standard of Living.” 

In all, remarkably complete plans have bee: 
made to insure smooth running and practical 
results. The Vienna convention may be ex 
pected to go down in Rotary history as “A great 
adventure toward understanding.” 
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“, .. instead of the old-fashioned, unsani 


tary lard-barrel store of thirty years ago 


Across the Chain-Store Counter 


By C. O. Sherrill 


esident, Kroger Grocery and Baking Company 


L.: great advance in mass production has 


available to this generation essentials and con- 

nces which thirty years ago were either un- 

known or available only to the rich. Without this 

production, working-people would today have 

motor-cars, radios, telephones, steam-heated 

es, in fact, few of the comforts available today, 

to those in the most moderate circumstances. 

this great revolution in methods of production, 

loped to such a high state in the United States, 

s been necessary to eliminate the old methods of 

vidual production under which the shoemaker, 

blacksmith, and other mechanics operated from 

lividual plants as an adjunct of their own individ 

homes. Division of labor, which divides up the 

ny operations of production into their simple com 

nents, is the principle upon which mass produc- 

n is based. This, with machines capable of turn 

g out large numbers of units, and large aggregates 

of capital have made possible the present efficiency in 
production. 

Chis utilization of the principle of the distribution 


The lessons of mass production 
are applied to retailing and, says 
the author, the consumer invar- 


iably profits through lower prices. 


of labor, mass production, and machine operation, 
has made it possible for former luxuries to be turned 
out so cheaply that they are now available to even th 
poorest of our citizens. 

The present high standard of living is the direct 
result of these methods. But in making available es 
sential conveniences at low prices it has been nece: 
sary for us practically to eliminate the one-man 
shop and resort to production in Jarge factories r 
quiring immense capital and large numbers of em- 


ployees, to function properly. 


Ware these great strides have been made in 


mass production, in the field of distribution, which is 
equally important in raising the standard of living, 


little had been done in any organized way, since th 


invention of the steamship and the steam railway, 


until the advent of the chain store. 
Let us consider what we mean by the term “chain 
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“Chain stores perform a valuable service for the 


, } , 7 . om = Rg 
public oe « With Out @ single mark-up in price. 


store” about which there is so much heated discus- 
sion at this time; and what service is it giving to 
the community. 

Chain stores are simply two or more successful 
stores run under one ownership. John Jones operates 
a grocery store in his home town. He is a hard 
worker and knows how to please the public. He 
cannot enlarge his store, so he buys out the store 

Jim Smith in the next town and puts his best 
assistant in charge to run it. Jones has created 
chain-store system and succeeds because he has skill 
in management, enabling him to furnish the best 
possible goods at the lowest possible prices. His 
neighbors patronize his stores because they get the 
best values there. However large a chain may grow 
to be, it is not different in principle from the two 


stores owned and operated by Jones. 


Be IAIN stores perform a valuable service for the 
public in buying goods from the producer and put- 
ting them into the hands of the consumer with but 
a single mark-up in price and a single profit to the 
distributor. They have made the one improvement 
of recent times in distribution, by cutting out waste, 
so as to give the farmer the highest price for his 
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produce and the consumer the low 
for his purchases. 

The Harvard Bureau of Bus; 
search, investigating this subject 
that the wholesaler’s mark-up is 
cent, the independent mark-up is 
cent, or a total mark-up, based o1 
tailer’s selling-price, of 28.3 per cent 
price. The gross alia of th 
chain store is 20 per cent. 

For purposes of illustration, let 
sider the Kroger Company, doing 
ness of $250,000,000 a year. Assumi 
the wholesaler has purchased 
goods at equally favorable pri 
price to the retailer would be $231, 
and the retailer’s price to the 


would be $274,000,000, or a total of 
four million dollars more than \ 
charged by the chain stores. 

Dr. Malcolm D. Taylor, assistant 


North Carolina, has recently mad 

vey in North Carolina to determi: 
truth as to whether chain stores actually und 
individually owned stores or not. He examined 
nationally advertised articles in common use in 
grocery store in Durham, and found that the 
store sold these articles for 13%4 per cent less t 
independent stores. 


A similar survey has been made recently in 


after adding his mark-up of 19 per | 


fessor of marketing at the Universit 


C1Yt 


kK , 


tucky by Edgar Z. Palmer, associate professor 
economics at the University of Kentucky, who fo 


that the price in the chain grocery stores was, on 


average, 14.3 per cent lower than that of the i 


pendent stores. 


These are only samples of numerous investigations 
made by disinterested experts which invariably « 
to the same conclusion, namely, that chain stores, 


the average, uniformly sell cheaper than do the : 


pendent merchants. 
These facts, I submit, prove that the chain 


does a real service to the community in giving good 


merchandise at the lowest possible cost, for th« 
nishing of real values is the greatest service a 
chant can perform. 

While it may be conceded that chain stor 


mer 
biti 


charge lower prices for the same goods, they | 
been subject to bitter attacks by their enemies 0 
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other points. These include short 
ncorrect labeling, failure to take part in 
civic activities, depriving individuals of 
to rise in life, being a dangerous 


" t 
1T)] 
UNI 


1 
| 
i 


ity 
nd the elimination of desirable com 


} 
ft » cll 
his 


I st duty and greatest community responsi 
1e retail store, it must be remembered, is 
«1 merchandise at a reasonable price, in at 
irroundings, and at a convenient location 
nsumer. The chain stores not only do this, 
measure up to their other obligations. On 
- of short weights, for instance, a survey 
completed by the Better Business Bureau of 
is, and a similar one made by the Better 
Bureau of Cleveland, found that there is no 
f public confidence by chain stores either in 
or labels. 
hain stores make large contributions to com- 
munity chest funds and other charitable and civic 
rts. They invariably have memberships in cham- 
f commerce. The local representatives of th 
chain stores are not only allowed, but are urged by 
management to participate actively in 
inity undertakings. 
Far more opportunities for a young man are 
| by the chain store than ever were given 
him to go into business as an independent 
int. Unless a young man has inherited 
iderable capital, he cannot successfuly op- 
business of his own, and while he is 
g to operate such a business, he is almost 
to go into bankruptcy. Assume that a 
man makes a success in operating a 
store. To increase this success, as every 
tious person would wish to do, he must 
nother store at some other location thus 


\s to the possibility of monopoly, there has 
been the slightest intimation that the 
stores are in collusion with each other or 
manufacturers, to defraud the public. 
ther charge is that the chain stores take 

away from the community. Let us re- 

ber that when a dollar is spent in any store, 

t all of it must go to the same place, in 
auon to that community, whether the store 
iin or independent. Chain store and inde- 
ient alike must send a large part of the 


dollar to the local farmer or to the manufacture fr. 


+} ] 7 | Le 
and both men pay local expenses such as light, h 


power, water, rent, taxes, salaries, advertising, 
1) of ; fe a 
After all of such items are paid, there remain 


] ] 


if 


the chain store a profit rarely exceeding 214 « 


on each dollar of business done. Of this smal 
pproximately 1 cent is usually paid out 
Appre Male i cent 18 usually paid Ou 


dends, and 114 cents goes to “surplus,” to be us 


—— ' - | . serena? 
future purchases of buildings and new equipm« 
and for expansion. This 1 cent out of every dolla 


taken in over the counter goes for dividends and 


paid, not to Wall Street as is often char 


thousands of holders of small blocks of sha 


throughout the country, who put up the mone} 
which the operations of the company are fin 


The principal reason why the chain stores 


1 


sell go ds for less than competitors is that the chains 


are content to accept the minimum pront. In 


the profit of the chain store is so small on every doll 


taken in as to make it a source « f wonder that 
17 


are able to continue in business at all. 


No, the chain stores do not | Continued on pa T¢ 


LHe first duty ... is to sell good 1er 


reasonable price, in attractive surroundings, and 


convenient iocation jor the consum 
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in the Rut 


By Allan N. Monkhouse 


Illustrations by Rae hurn Van Buren 


| had parted from his friend with a 


chuckle. The fond anecdotal parent may be a man 
to avoid, but that story of little Jacky—or Johnny 
was it?—was worth remembering. Asked for some 
indication of his choice for a career the boy had 
said: “I should like to be a good man and go to 
parties riding on a white horse.” 

Yes, that covered the ground pretty well; it had 
the germs of a beautiful and dignified career. Inno- 
cent little boys and girls with their vague projects! 
Imitative, no doubt, sometimes a bit canny, groping 
for pleasurable excitement, touched with love and 
obedience. How charming they are! Even the dirty 
little rascals playing in the streets of this sordid, 
grimy quarter of the town had their happy possi- 
bilities. Catch them in time, give them their chances, 
and they are as good as anyone else. At least, he 
hoped So. 

His mood, of a pleasing elevation, had hardly 
declined when he came upon the prison. He did not 
often pass this way and it retained for him some 
aspect of the unexpected, the impressive. Now it 
struck athwart his mood. Standing there in a densely 
inhabited part of the town he could conceive the 
prison as a menace, an insult. This was the terminus 
of many good intentions. It waited there for the 
little boys and girls playing in the gutter and mean- 
ing no harm; yes, and for those of a more pretentious 
society. Yet of all the hurrying people none seemed 
conscious of it. Familiarity had gone a long way 
toward contempt and yet it was, or might become, a 
center of interest. If hanging were abolished it would 
lose something of its grim prestige. 

Travis remembered the drawings which Muirhead 
Bone had made of the old Newgate prison before 
its demolition. They had a tragic intensity. It seemed 
a building in terms of its purpose. The prison now 
before him had a dull fagade—a great blank wall 
that told you nothing. Yet, staring at it, he felt that 
it took on qualities. It was a negation, a mystery, a 
busy hive with a stony front. Men were working, 
feeding, meditating in there, and every one of them, 
at some time or other, had had his visions—blurred 


THE 





An English author and _literap 
critic writes discerningly of prison 
riding 


walls, pretty gardens, and 
to parties on white horses, 


and attenuated it might be—of going to parties o; 
that white horse. Well, something of the kind. T) 
poorest beggar, King Lear said, “is in the poorest 
thing superfluous.” All had aspired to something 
more than life as they knew it. And they had com 
to this. To something less. 

Well, these were thoughts for another occasion, 


There was the prison and there it would remain. |: 
made a rallying point for dismal reflections. H_ 
stood gazing up the little squalid street, a cu/-de-s 

which ended at the great iron gate, a gate with a 
little door, a wicket, through which, he supposed, 





at certain times and seasons the prison yielded its 
prey. As he looked at it the door opened and a man 
came out. 


OO: course, a warden might come out at that door 
or even one of the visiting justices, but Travis saw 
in a moment that this was a prisoner released and 
tasting again such niggardly freedom as the world 
allowed him. He might have been sniffing the air; 
but here this could hardly be more than a fancifu! 
gesture. He gazed at the buildings opposite to him 
and Travis was absurdly reminded of an old recita- 
tion piece of his boyhood: “Ye Crags and Peaks, I'm t 
with ye once again.” It seemed that the man was 





acting naturally enough. The emotions of releas 


are pretty well standardized, and Travis could im 





agine himself in this fellow’s place. Perhaps it was 
hardly fair to watch him even with sympathet 
interest. 

The man caught sight of Travis and made in his 
direction. Travis thought of retreat. He had hadhy J |. 
little macabre 
enough—but he was too late and, besides, he was 


experience—the suggestion Was 

curious. The man said: 
“Y’re not the missionary feller, are y’?” ri 
“Missionary ?” a 
“No, I see y’re not. But y’ stood there starin’.’ y 











vis thought: “Ts 
w leading me 
Vhat does he 
'o touch me for 
ash? Or has he 
m hope that I 
lead him to fresh 
indings? Give 


ance ? 


Who is it you want?” Travis 


lunno as I want anybody. 
| thought I might give ‘im a 
this time. I’m late out. 
y re all gone.” 
Why are you late out?” 
\d a bilious attack.” 
vis stared at him. It is a fantastic world. A 
s attack seemed incredible, irrelevant. 


es,” said the man, “Y’r wonderin’ ’ow the devil 

| got a bilious attack on prison diet. Well, I did.” 
Perhaps you were excited at coming out,” said 

is. “That might upset your digestion.” 

ih!” said the man. “Y’ think that? Well, I’m all 

right again now. An’ what’s more | could do with 


> 


rink. But y’ know y’ ’ave to get into it again when 
been off it for a time. Beer isn’t what it was. It’s 
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like bein’ a kid again ‘an thinkin’ it bitter and nasty. 
Y’ ’ave to educate y'rself a bit. Y’ soon manage tt.’ 
“But,” said Travis, “men give it up and can't hel; 
going back to it, when they don’t want to.” 
“Ay, there’s a cravin’,” the man said. “I grant y’ 
that. But it’s not the beer they want, it’s the alcohol.” 
“A fine distinction,” Travis said. 
“Well,” said the man, “I s’pose I'd better be movin’. 
Y’ don’t ’appen to know of a job?” 
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“I’m afraid I don’t,” Travis said. “What kind of a 
10b?” 

“T reckon I can turn my ’and to anythin’. I’m not 
a man of a fixed trade.” 


“But you must have had some occupation,” Travis 


said. 
“Not fixed,” he said. “That’s where the trouble 
comes in. If you've no regular job y’ave to take 


anythin’ that comes handy. See?” 
“So you took something that came handy ?” 
“That's it. I'm not a high-class criminal workin’ 
on a system. I’ve never ’ad, as it were, trainin’. Yes, 
I'm one of them as never ’ad a fair chance. An’ now, 
I spose, I’m goin’ back to my pals. Same sort as me.” 
“What to do?” 


“Ah.” He 


said il 


with a weary note of finality. 

And Travis 
thought: “Is this 
a cunning fellow 
leading me on? 
What does he 
want? To 


















touch 

a bit of 
Or has he 
dim 


me for 
cash? 
some hope 
that I might lead 
him to fresh sur- 
roundings? Give 
him that chance?” 

“Dry work, 


talkin’,” said the 


‘= “T've 
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man. And Travis reflected again: It’s so 
tion that he wants. Natural enough. Th 
leading nowhere and there was nothing t 
Yet there was something companionabl 
fellow. “Come and have a cup of cof 
Travis. He indicated a café near at hand. 

“Coffee, eh?” said the man. 

“You couldn’t get beer at this time,” T; 
“And a cup of black coffee might be good 


stomach.” 


Tay crossed the road together, thoug! 
seemed, with much conviction, and they ent 
almost deserted café. Sitting opposite to hu 
Doubtless 


character is there if you could read it. Som 


tried to read the man’s face. 


that they can do so almost unerringly but Tra 
not one of these. The face puzzled him by 
nariness. It was like those faces that are p: 
when photographs are superimposed on on: 
Well, the fellow represented mankind. Hi 
of us. 

Travis didn’t often—or, indeed, ever bef 
up against anything like this. He had liberal 
thies, of course, and quite a nice attitude 
dead beats, and even criminal classes, in the void 
could make allowances, look on benevolent; 
enactments to mitigate or even to change th 
tions of society’s outcasts. Yes, but the 
work, the administrative processes, are carried 
professionals. Of course, it [Contimued on p 


done time since and that ought to wipe that out.’ 


he added: “Diggin’ isn't in 1 


H 
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-orld today 1s paying for a 
war without hghting a war. It is 
tor money... pronts — 


«cheming... but entirely without 
the spiritual quickening of a real 


Pomts 
of 


Friction 


By Dr. Luis Machado 


OTARY, by a gradual process of evolution, 
passed from the stage of a club organized for the 
benefit of its members to an institution organized for 


the benefit of service. From a local-minded club it 


has become, by successive steps, a national organiza- 

and an international institution, recognizing to- 

s its highest aim the application of the ideal of 

, and the promotion of true fellowship and 
goodwill throughout the world. 

(here seems to be a basic law governing the growth 
en and things. It is that all things evolve from 
material into the ideal, from the selfish into the 
lish. 
believe that just as selfishness, by a process of 

lution, converts itself into service, and service into 
ndship, and friendship into fraternity, so there is 
‘ growth process that must be followed before inter- 

tional peace and fellowship, the goal of Rotary, 

n be attained. 

| believe that real friendship cannot be developed 
| maintained in the international field, any more 

| in ordinary life, unless certain problems of a 

material, selfish nature are first disposed of satisfac- 


rv, 8 
‘ ALLY. 


Let us take, for instance, the case of Peru and Chile. 





Photo: American Studios, Havana 
Ty pical of the neu generation in Cuba 
author. He already has won distinction 


international lawyer and a Rotary govern 
For years Peru and Chile were divided over a bound 
ary problem. Peru and Chile may have maintained 
diplomatic relations during that period, and may 
have treated each other courteously. The citizens of 
one may have had free access to the cities of the 
other. They may have participated in their trade and 
civic activities. But not until the dispute was settled 
and the cause of friction removed, has it been pos 
sible for Peruvians and Chileans to enjoy the bless 
ings of real fellowship; and not until then has Latin 
America been relieved of the vitiating nervous strain 
of a possible armed and bloody conflict between two 


neighboring sister republics. 


I: ROTARY wants to develop real and true inter 
national friendship and cooperation, it is necessary} 
to face the facts. All material causes of international! 
friction must first be removed. Nations, like indi 
viduals, must satisfy their selfish material needs be 

fore they can indulge in the generous pleasures of 
friendship and cooperation. 

And foremost among the causes of international 
friction, retarding the development of international 
goodwill, there is, I find, the economic problem. 
Nations, like men, are divided today over questions 
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that have to do with adding to their accum 
dollars and cents. 

I find, for instance, that the United States ; 
to produce everything she can possibly need, 7 
tendency is the result of an apparently logic; 
ing. The United States has an enormous 1 
which comprises all the climates of the world, ¢) 
can grow practically everything that can be p: 
out of the earth. She has in her soil all of the know, 
minerals. She has the oil, the coal and the waterfaj), 
to generate all the power that she may need. She has 
an enormous population to produce and to consume. 
and an enormous wealth to develop her resources. 
And, she has discovered that anything can be raised 
behind a tariff wall. It is, therefore, perfectly logical 
that America should stand on her own feet. Wh, 
should America depend on others for what she cap 
do for herself ? 

And I find that this feeling exists not only in 
the United States, but in almost every other country 
France, for instance, believes that, as a matter of na. 
tional security, it is essential that she be self-support- 
ing in every respect. She must raise everything sh 
may need, no matter at what price, not only for her 
current needs in time of peace, but also for every pos 
sible need in time of war. And to the averag 
Frenchman, this policy will seem perfectly logical. 
Why should France take any chances in the future 
when in the last war she nearly lost everything’ 





Axp the same is true of Italy and of Germany, 
and even of England. Why should England take 
any chances in reducing her naval power when there 
is a possibility of war between England and some 
other big power, perhaps the United States? In that 
event, would not all the ships in the world be in- 
sufficient to take care of England’s needs? 

And so, every nation, big or small, is working des- 
perately to become self-supporting. Even a little 


country like my own, Cuba, with necessarily |imited 
possibilities in the industrial field, has become lately 


the prey of the nationalistic fad. 
We all want to raise within our boundaries ever} 
thing we may need. We do not wish to depend on 


The world is afflicted with the curse of over- 
production. Brazil has too much coffee. There 
are too many cattle in the Argentine. Canada 
does not know what to do with her wheat. 
Cuba is producing more sugar than the world 
cares to consume. 


Photos: (1) Ewing Galloway, N. Y.; (2) Burton Holmes from 
Ewing Galloway; (3, 4) Publishers’ Photo Service 
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others for our supplies. We want to exclude from ou 





; — 4 : 11 : , 
soil everything foreign. We will bar foreign prod 


by immigration laws. We will eventually bai 


Aint 


foreign ideas. 


walls! 


. ‘ 
As A direct result of this | Vallin ( OMIC }| 
: Loan is asl 


icy Which tends to shrink markets at t 

machinery is frantically multiplying output, th 
ars ’ 

world 1S ant 
, - ] 3 + . | ] 

every line of activity. Cuba 1s producing more s 

than the world cares to consume. brazil has t 


mucl coftee. ( anada goes not KNOW wl 















with her enormous wheat crops. There is an excess 
of automobiles and machinery in the United Stat 
There is more coal in England than England « 
burn. Mexico cannot market its enormous oil pro 
duction. There is too much Woe in Australia an 
too many cattle in Argentina. 

As a result also of tt 1S economic Pouicy, ther 
more laborers than jobs; more employees than em 
ployments and nore office-seekers than ofhices. T] 
cost of 


social, political, and economic unrest everywhere. 


a a RE: 


Thirteen years ago, people in every nation 1 


world over, became fren; 
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IOV over the new 


. 


that an armistice had been signed putting an end t 
i Fe | 


the fiercest war the world had witnessed. Victor: : 





and defeated equally rejoiced, because after four : 

years of bloody strife and terrible sufferings nation | 

had at last decided to put a stop to war. = 
But, did they? Are we not today still waging war 

against every other nation? Only yesterday our cit- 

izens were excluded from certain countries becaus« 

we were at war with them. Today they are similarly 

excluded by immigration laws. Only yesterday, our 

goods could not leave the country because they would : 


have been seized or sunk by enemies. Today, they 


cannot leave the country, Continued on Page 49 
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Mexico cannot market its oil. There is an 
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much more coalin England than she can burn 
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and too much wool in Australia 
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We Honor 


This Month— 


Hi INRICH HATT, JR. (top), for to this young charter 
member of the Zurich, Switzerland, Rotary Club has come the 
opportunity of literally building for international understanding. 
His frm, A. G. Heinrich Hatt-Haller, is to have entire technical 
direction in the construction of the new home for the League 
of Nations at Geneva, pictured above. Work was begun March 


1 and is to be completed by 192 
‘ 1 be ¢ 1p! | 134. 


>» J. ALLEN (right) for five very good reasons. They 
are: first, the businesslike administration he is giving Ottawa, 
Ontario, Canada’s capital city, as mayor; second, a long and 
fruitful connection with Rotary, ranging from a plain rdle 
as “Jack” at weekly lunch- 
eons to the district gover- 
norship; third, a charming 
wife who shares his many 
interests; fourth, a debu- 
tante daughter, Miss Jean, 
who is studying dietetics 
at Macdonald College; 
and fifth, two satisfying 


hobbies—golf and bridge. 


Wii ROGERS (squinting) and 
ALVA D. BERNHARD—Will just 
because he is Will, and Rotarian 
Bernhard because he didn’t wait for 
orders when Managua, Nicaragua, 
was laid desolate by an earthquake, 
but flew from the U. S. Naval Air 
Station at Coco Solo, Canal Zone, 
which he commands, with one of 
his officers, to the stricken city, carry- 
ing needed medical supplies, being 


the first persons from the outside 


world to arrive. 











































ID. WILLIAM CROCKER (above) director of the Boyce 
[Thompson Institute, Yonkers, N. Y., recipient of a 1931 medal 
m the Society of Arts and Sciences, who has propounded a 


theory accounting for the dormancy of seeds, has made researches 





learn how this dormancy may be overcome, and who has made 
tensive studies of the noxious effect of city smoke and gases 


on plants and trees. He is a member of the Yonkers Rotary Club. 


BAmMBeRTO HERNANDEZ (top, right), Mexico City Ro- 
tarian, whose business and executive abilities and intelligent 
interest in public affairs, notably the Mexican National Chamber 
of Commerce, have been officially recognized by the Republic of 
Mexico in his appointment as governor of the Federal District. 


His Rotary classification is “drugs, wholesale.” 


Li ON C. FAULKNER (middle right), managing director of the 
Children’s Village, Dobbs Ferry, N. Y., who is the new president 
ot the New York City Rotary Club. He is deeply interested in 
penalogy, having represented New York at sessions of the Inter- 

tional Prison Congress at London in 1925, and at Prague in 1930. 
He is now president of the American Prison Association. 


G. ALBERT ANDERSON (right), the alert secretary of 
the Sioux City (Iowa) Rotary Club. He has a perfect attendance 
record for eighteen years, has visited Rotary clubs throughout 
the United States, and has served on the sergeant-at-arms staff 
at so many conventions of Rotary International that it has 
become a habit. 
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Does Rotary Need a 10- Year Plan? 


The “Rotarian’s Son” predicted a decline within the y», 


Ba: “friendly warning” of a 


“Rotarian’s Son” that Rotary will 


decline in power and _ prestige 
within the next ten years unless it 
is able to interest and recruit more 
young men, while it has raised no 
has 


fresh 


new issue, it, nevertheless, 


brought into the open, 


opinion on this often-discussed 
question. 
There was an immediate re- 


sponse to the article in the May 
Number at weekly luncheons and 
district conferences and ‘in club 
bulletins. Many letters, pro and 
THE Rora- 


And the 


con, have come to 
RIAN’S editorial offices. 
end is not yet. 

Is the Rotary wheel wabbling? 
Is there a spirit of complacency ex- 
istent in certain clubs—oldest in 
point of years—that prevents them 
from growing mentally and phys- 
ically, that causes them to lose in 
effectiveness? To stimulate and to 
clarify further discussion on these 
questions, THE Rorarian presents 
the following symposium of re- 
from among those re- 


ceived to date: 


sponses 


G. A. GraHam (theater operator— 
Man., 


former Rotarian), Winnipeg, 
Canada): 

“Rotary has no critical years ahead, 
nor is its wheel wabbling, and it has 
the courage to live up to the Sixth Ob- 
ject, providing its officers are men with 
a Spirit developed enough to see the 
possibility of using it to assist in the 
establishment of a better world in 
which to live. Rotary has the founda- 
tion for such endeavor, and the ad- 
vantage over most all other organiza- 
tions, in that it embraces the people of 
every country, race or creed, after all, 
brothers of each other.” 

THoomas M. CaLiLaHan 


Lafayette, La.:— 


(editor), 


“I am surprised that a magazine of 
your standard would publish such an 
article as ‘A Rotarian’s Son Predicts.’ | 


decade if more young men are not recruited to the 


Rotary. Here are some of the responses his article in the \f 


issue has brought from members. 


am aware that there is a tendency in 
publishing at this time to pander to 
the scoffer, the crank, and the cynic. 
However, I did not expect to find such 
‘blah’ in Tue Rorartan. Rotary is a 
human institution; human institutions 
just as meritorious have come and gone. 
However, the basic principles of Rotary 


... Why 


continue to publish such articles. Ro- 


are so sound and _ healthy. 


tary fears no honest, healthy criticism.” 


E. J. Lanpor (engineering), Canton, 
Ohio:— 

“The writer does not fully grasp the 
aims and objects of Rotary. Dr. Ed- 
mund D. Lucas of the Lahore, India, 
Rotary Club, in his address at the 
Twenty-first District Conference, bore 
witness to the great benefit his club de- 
rived from the Sixth Object of Rotary. 
. » » Ordinary luncheons with their ad- 
dresses will not hold any organization 
together indefinitely, these must be sup- 
plemented by service of the member- 
ship for the organization.” 





What Do You 
Think? 


In the spirit of 
constructive discus- 
sion, “The Rotari- 
an” will next month 
present the reaction 
of a lawyer to the 
issues here raised— 
a man who though a 
son of a past presi- 
dent of Rotary Inter- 
national has joined 
another service club. 


Further comments 
will be weleomed.— 
Editor. 











Pirie MacDonatp (photographer of 
men), New York, N. Y.:— 

“The average age of the men por- 
trayed on the hole-in-one page of the 
May issue is the answer to ‘A Rotarian’s 
Son Predicts.” [Golfers, it might be 
pointed out, come from all ages, but 
draw most heavily from the younger 
strata of Rotarians.—Ep. } 


ELBRIDGE WoopMaAN Pacni: 
nor, Fifty-second District), \in, tet 
Tenn. (Writing in the dist 
nor’s bulletin) :— 
“That Son’ 
you think and, unless I miss 
make you determined to sh 


‘Rotarian’s 


Rotarians’ sons you know that Rota; 

is not disintegrating nor is the Roy 

wheel wabbling quite as mi 

would have you believe. The: 

opportunity for a luncheon 

bate by two well-informed, ear 

thinking Rotarians on this subj: 

must take counsel from the opini: 

those outside our ranks. We can only re 
grow surely by growing safely.” 7 


Harry RicHTer (provision 
Watertown, N. Y.:— 

“T have been a Rotarian for th: 
years and am 
old.... If he [the Rotarian’s § 
knew something about Rotary and 
it has done and what it is doing « 
day in the week and every week in 
year, he wouldn’t arrive at such fa j 
When t¢ 
young man says “Ten more years « 
self-sufficiency and inactivity like th R 
last ten and Rotary will have sound 
its own death knell’ he becomes rid P, 
lous. . . . As long as Rotary maint 
its attitude toward humanity throug! 
out the world, which has steadily grov ‘ 
through the twenty-five years ot its « 
istence, it will continue to grow 


twelve now 27 


tastic conclusions. ... 


members and clubs. . . .” tk 
J. B. Wattace, M.D. (drugs), Saline, p 
Mich.:— ve 
“IT am by no means a pessimist, Dut s} 


I... believe by observing th 
and the dangers ahead, we may 
them and become Rotarian optin 
the result.” 


J. O. MoptsetteE (law), Longview, 
Tex.:— 

“No member of the organizati 
has studied the subject serious!) f 
gainsay what this young man charges 
I am frank to confess that we 











losing out, so to speak, becaus: 
reasons he points out. I have 
member of the Jennings, La., Rotary 
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ts organization in 1920, and 
rst president. It has been a 
ctor in that community, but 
is waning for the reasons 


HUBERT TAPPAN (gas range man- 
. Taunton, Mass.:— 
tt too many clubs manned by 


are beyond the age and will 
to work for the club’s best in- 
Do not such men attend to 
ir friends and to be amused,— 
ontribute something? . . . Does 
ster wish to sit silent and _ be- 
e older man who has long since 
‘in business and with whom he 


tically nothing in common?” 


ip E. Snyper (groceries retail- 

, Dormont, Pa.:— 
; has been a question which I 
wen debating in my mind since 
Rotary two years ago at the 
twenty-three. I am somewhat 
‘Andy Brown’ after having read 
interesting article. I ‘regrees’ and 
disregrees, mostly “disregrees. . . . 
Visit a smaller club, Rotarian’s Son, and 
f your deductions as to the future 
t Rotary are not a little too pessimistic. 
smaller clubs are reaching out 
taking in young men, realizing that 


the future of the club is in the hands of 


) 


these young men. The wheel of Ro 


tary is not wabbling, but let me say, the 


wheel of Rotary will wabble in some of 
the larger clubs unless the importance 


ot young members is recognized.” 


Rev. Ermer E. Tiepr (Protestant 


clergyman), Waverly, la.: 


“The danger to Rotary, as I see it, 


is not that the Rotary wheel will start 
wabbling but that it will become sta 
tionary... . J As a Rotarian, but a year 
or two older than the ‘writing son,’ | 
too am conscious of the perils resulting 
from Rotary’s failure to take in new 
blood. eee 

“The thinking young man of today 
is not going to be contented with merely 
the sponsoring of scout troops, the 
average Rotary luncheon and lecture. 
Vitally alive to the world situation, he 
will demand more. To him, the prob 
lems of race, peace, economics, and the 
like, cannot be ignored, and he will not 
be contented with Babbitt-like pro 
nouncements concerning the same. The 
coming generation is not given to a 
wholesale attachment to existing insti- 
tutions. The joining generation has 
entered upon its period of decadence, 


and many organizations, fraternal, 


literary, and luncheon are perilously 


near the rOCKS., A critical veneration 
f , , 
with most of its illusions about 
destroved demands results Unless Re 
- — t it | 
tary produces tnese, If is doo! 


die. 


ALEXANDER 
i), McAllen, Tex 


an r} R t \ wh ] h} 
es, tne \Olary whee IS WaDD. 


a Decause Of eEXCeSSIVE iubricat 

It is too we o1led in the sense that tl 

exists no. triction ne resistance; 

as a result, Rotary is top heavy, over 

confident, riding tor a tall—unless we 
] 1 1 , 

stop and take WGC « «+ « l niess Re 


tary can make of itself ‘A Young Man 
Vision’ instead of an ‘Old Man 

Dream’ it must be prepared to meet 
the same fate that has overtaken simi! 

organizations that have run their cours 
across the horizon of time 
twenty-five years in the lite of Rotary 
must see a tghtening up of the axle 
nut, less excessive lubrication, more 


14 ] + 


friction from within itself, less of the 
} 


smug satistaction that now characterizes 
Rotary.” 

Further expressions on the “Rotarian’s 
Son” article—these from Rotary club 


publications—will be found on page 43. 


Rotary Wheel Wabbling? 


By Newell L. Nussbaumer 


President, Rotary Club of Buffalo, New York 





AS the article “A Rotarian’s Son Predicts” in 
the May Rorartan printed with the express idea of 


“No,” Says Buffalo 


Another son of a Rotarian takes 


up the cudgel 


provoking answers? If so, I am one of the fish in 


your net, for I believe that the arguments there raised 


should be answered. They do not, in my opinion, 
apply to the Rotary Club of Buffalo, nor to the Rotary 
clubs of the Twenty-seventh District, nor to the 
many clubs throughout the United States whose 


delegates I have had the pleasure of meeting at arguments. 
Rotary in the next few years will have difficulty in 


conventions. 


“The Rotarian’s Son’s” dire predictions of the 
future of Rotary are, he candidly announces, based 
upon observations of his father’s club, and the views 
of his own friends and business acquaintances be- 
tween the ages of twenty-five and thirty years in one 


but this time, to 


defend. Young men, he says, still 
like to join going organizations. 


city. It is because I think that he, no matter how 
sincere he may be, has fallen into the common pitfall 
of making general conclusions from too few in- 
stances, that I write. Let us consider his outstanding 


persuading young men to join. Young executives, 
influenced by books such as “Babbitt,” have de- 
veloped a prejudice against all “joining” in general, 
and against Rotary in particular. 

If Rotary in Buffalo is any indication, this danger 
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is being forestalled. Buffalo Rotarians in April cele- 
brated the twentieth anniversary of their club. Its 
present membership of 470 represents an increase of 
twenty-six during the past year. Of the ten charter 
members, four are still on the roster, three of them 
having held membership continuously. 

Nearly every type of business in Buffalo is repre- 
sented by an acceptable executive in this club. We 
have sixty-five additional active members, many of 
whom are junior executives in the businesses repre- 
sented, and are young men. 

We have twenty-six sons and sons-in-law of mem- 
bers, nine sets of brothers, and many more distant rel- 
atives represented in the club. One family has three 
generations on our rolls. The writer, who is the pres- 
ent president, is not yet thirty-five years old and, like 
the vice-president, is the son of a Rotarian. The secre- 
tary is also a Rotarian’s son and not thirty years of 
age. One of the new directors is a young man less 
than thirty-five whose brother-in-law, about the same 
age, has also served on the board. A cousin of the 
president, another young man, has also been a direc- 
tor and an uncle was the first past-service member of 
the Buffalo club. The son of one of the early presi- 
dents later became president after the death of his 
father. 

No, when Rotary becomes entrenched in a com- 
munity, as it has in Buffalo, there is that about it 
which tends to perpetuate itself among the executives, 
young and old. There grows up in businesses and in 


families a Rotary tradition. 


i. ICAL representatives of nation-wide corpora- 
tions do not care to become Rotarians. 

The answer to this is that many large corporations 
having local branches, really consider the concerns as 
themselves holding membership in Rotary. When- 
ever the local executive is changed, it is customary for 
him to propose his successor for membership in 
Rotary. Sometimes such men are on the roster for 
but short periods, often not over six months, but the 
fellowship in Rotary has been mutually beneficial. 
And the experience such men have with Rotary in 
various cities makes them more useful to clubs in 
which they may later take membership. 

Rotary will fail to attract and to hold vital young 
men because it fails to challenge them, because it 
offers only lectures, luncheons, and a motto. 


Had the “Rotarian’s Son” been at the recent meet- 
ing in Buffalo of the Twenty-seventh District of 
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Rotary International, I do not believe he would }; : 
made that accusation. This gathering, the larves y 
have ever held, brought to a focus a wide \ 
activities by Rotary clubs that was a revelat 
to those of us who profess to follow the m 
rather closely. The representative from the 
directors of Rotary International, I should add. y 
Clinton Anderson of Albuquerque, New Mex: 
thirty-five, who has been president of a clu! 
district governor. 

It was inspiring, at the round-table meetings ; 
learn of the many clubs, large and small, that 
doing constructive boys’ work, or are making }j; 
more worthwhile for crippled children. Stil] or! 
have followed a program of community up-buildin 
and have contributed in a definite manner to jr 
proved civic morale. 


Rorary in Buffalo, I might add, is this y 
making a special object of vocational guidance. Stu. 


| 


dents of two high schools are being counseled in thei; 
choice of life work by members of the Rotary club, 
The result is that not only do the students get 
clearer idea of the various vocations, but the Rota- 
rians, themselves, are stimulated through their con- 
tacts to take a more active interest in the problems of 
the oncoming generation. 

Rotarians have a tendency to become provincial. 


This need not be true. Perhaps one of the best 
ways of keeping up interest among Rotarians is 
frequent visiting of other clubs. Let a member of an 


tion that is full of enthusiasm and he will return 
home and help put into practice some of the ideas 
he has picked up while away. One of the best sources 
of new ideas and constructive criticism of the Buffalo 
club is, we feel, the 2,000 visits that our members 
made to other clubs during the past year. 

No, fellow-son of a Rotarian, I feel that you have 
leaped to too hasty conclusions, that you have failed 
to appreciate the essential vitality and virility of the 
Rotary movement. He would indeed be blind who 
says that Rotary is an “arrived” organization. Rotary 
will never arrive. It is always in a state of arriving. 
New interests, new activities, new developments 
these will, Iam convinced, forever command the best 
efforts of Rotarians. And in the need that underlies 
them all is the best assurance of Rotary’s continuanc 

Rotary is—and works through—good fellowship. 
If that exists in the club, it will succeed and endure. 
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tes Birenfaits d'une Crise 


Par André Maurois 


OUS me demandez, non sans un certain espoir 
ir enfin hésitante et inquicte une nation trop 
mment heureuse, vous me demandez si les 
de la crise sont visibles en Amérique? Ils le 

_ chez monsieur, au dela de vos espoirs. 
Si vous remontiez a New-York, en cet hiver de 
la Cinquiéme Avenue, vous seriez sans doute 
de voir, tous les vingt métres, au bord du 
ir, un homme presque toujours coiffé d’une cas- 
‘te, vétu d’un pardessus verdatre et misérable et 
. devant lui plusieurs caisses de pommes. Ces 


mes sont belles; ce sont de grosses pommes 


Un auteur francais observe avec 
esprit la situation economique 
actuelle, prenant une pomme 
en symbole d’un probleme mal 


compris. 


“Buy an apple ... Achetez une pomme.” Les 
gens donnent, presque toujours avec bicnveillanc 
les cing cents (un france vingt-cing) qui sont le prix 


oficiel. L’>homme retourne a ses caisses. “Ba 


apple...” 


Buy an apple ... Le cri vous poursuit jour et 


nuit. Ces boules vernissées jonglent dans vos réves 






ives, luisantes et comme vernies, telles qu’on n’en Pommes . . . Pommes . Pommes .. . Que 
a Paris que chez les Pa ie OY ae r 
nds fruitiers des quar- teaux: “Achetez de: 
rs riches. Les hommes pommes pour aider le: 
chémeurs. . . . L ' 


semblent tristes et humi- 
li¢s; debout tout le jour, 
dans le froid si vif de New- 
York, ils sautillent pour se 


An English 
translation 
' of this ar- 

aulter. ticle appears 
Sur les  boites, des on page 44. 
riteaux: “Achetez des 
pommes pour aider les 
chomeurs . . . L’Améri- 
que pourra souffrir de la 
if, mais elle ne mourra 
pas de faim.” Quelques- 
ins des vendeurs, plus 
hardis, se glissent parmi Ilustré par 
Albert H. 
Winkler. 


les voitures au moment ou 
les feux rouges des signaux 
arrctent la file. Ils ouvrent 
les porti¢res et tendent une 
pomme rouge a un couple 
surpris, 4 un financier, a 
une de ces vieilles dames 
des “grandes familles” 
américaines qui (chapeau 
perché, jabot de dentelles) 
ont Pair d'une reine 
d’Angleterre. 


— 


Amérique pourra souf 
frir de la soif, mais elle 


ne mourra pas de faim. 
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faire de toutes ces pommes? Acheter une récolte 
de pommes invendue, invendable, parce que trop 
abondante, et la donner a vendre aux sans-travail, est- 
ce 14 le seul reméde qu’aient trouvé contre le chomage 
les plus grands financiers du monde? Pas tout a fait. 
On essaic de nourrir les chOmeurs. Non comme en 
Angleterre, car ici | Etat n’intervient pas. De grandes 
souscriptions privces sont ouvertes et, comme pen- 
dant la guerre, on assigne a chacun sa part obliga 
toire. Ca et la vous pouvez voir de longues foules 
en attente, régiment d’affamés qui s’enroule autour 
d'un bloc de gratte-ciel. Ils attendent une distribu 
tion gratuite de nourriture. 

Le gouvernement de 
Washington parle d'un 
programme de grands 
travaux. Outillage éco 
nomique. Plan quinquen 
nal. Tous les peuples con 
naissent aujourd’hui cette 
chanson. Mais le mal 
sétend. Dans les petites 
villes, dans les campagnes, 
les habitants font ce qu’ils 
peuvent pour aider les 
chémeurs. A Princeton ott 
je vivais, une vieille dame, pour 
les occuper, faisait tracer, deé- gig 
fricher, empierrer sur sa_pro- 
pricté des chemins dont elle 
n’avait nul besoin et qui ne con- 
duisaient nulle part. Outillage 
économique. Mais il y a une 
limite aux travaux  inutiles, 
comme a la capacité d’absorp- 
tion des passants gorgés de pom- 
mes. Cependant le refrain con- 
tinue: “Buy an apple...” 
Classes moyennes et classes 
riches sont atteintes aussi. Le 
fermier ne peut vendre 
Ses produits. 

“Mangez descéréales 
pour aider les fermiers 
.. . Mangez de la vo 
laille pour aider les 
éleveurs,” vous crie la 
publicité collective. 
Mais la consomma- 


tion, en temps de crise, 
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est au contraire plus faible. Les dindons rest 

les basse-cours. Le long des routes, partout, 

des éventaires chargés de victuailles. “Achet 
tement a la ferme votre miel, votre cidre. 
lailles.” Personne ne s’arréte. Les prix baiss A 
Etats-Unis les prix de détail sont maintenant 


\4 
i 


beaucoup de denrées, plus bas qu’en Europe. 


plupart des entreprises travaillent au-dessous 
prix de revient. Les actions industrielles ont { 
chute verticale. Au moment de lahausse chaque A 
icain, voyant monter ses titres, jugeait l’argent { 
gagner et le dépensait généreusement, parfois | 
avant de l’avoir 
C’en est fini d 
prodigalité. La 
est la prudence, 
nomie, méme pour : 
qui n’en ont nul by 
Les plus riches achétent 
peu. On pourra bienté 
parler du bas de lai 
américain. Un grand nom 


° ‘ Cy 
% bre de permis de condui: 
a n’ont pas été renouy 
3 1u mo- : 
wt ment de la cette annee. Beaucoup 
as hausse cha- Amiéricains renoncent 3 | 
que A meéri- voiture; phénoméne 
cain, voyant 
eee mouveau. Le productew 
monte) Ses 
° \ 
titres, ju- cCherche a lutter contre 
. a ‘ 
geait lar folie de sagesse. Dans 
rent facile a 21 oo 
pent ae cinémas passent des fils d 
gagner et le 


dépensait Propagande: “N’économi 
\ généreuse- sez pas; dépensez. . . Tout 
Ay ment...” dollar mis a la banque ¢ 
épargne est volé a I’écono 
mie nationale.” Mais il es’ 
difficile d’arréter une pan 
ique. La masse américai! 
été atteinte dans s 
optimisme. Le bien 
qu'elle désire maint 
nant plus qual 
autre est la sécuril 


<4 faut donner aux 0s 
a lations mises 
mouvement par le c! 
le temps de s’apaise! 
= Quels sont et que! 


seront les effets inte! 
[Suite a la 47° page 
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The Glass Engine 


By Joseph E. Pooley 


TANISLAUS had not visited Vienna for a 
time. He had been on a small Carpathian farm 
d with cattle and goats, butter and cheese 
ng but at last he received word from a friend to 
to Vienna where he could see again the great 
lings, hear the great orchestras play his well 
ed symphonies of Bach and Beethoven and 
gems such as “Stabat Mater” of Antonin 
rak, or Schubert’s “Erl Koenig.” Then he would 


ler in the Prater, the great public park, going 


1) 


from there to the Art Museum to feast his eyes again 

n the masterpieces of Rubens and Durer that he 
knew so well. 

Rut more than the orchestras, more than the 
museums, more even than seeing his old-time friends, 
Stanislaus wanted to see the famous glass engine. His 

nd had written him about it and everywhere 

ms were announcing the exhibition of the glass 
gine. Boys bearing flaming placards were thread- 
ng their way through the crowds enjoining everyone 

SEE THE GLass ENGINE.” 

\fter the first greeting, the long-looked-for friends 
fell to talking about the glass engine; everyone, it 
seemed, was talking about it, and many had seen it. 
Stanislaus, no longer able to control his curiosity 
went to the huge exhibition hall where the wonder- 
ful glass engine was on display. 

He paid his fee and made his way slowly through 

throng until he came to a great pedestal upon 
which stood a perfect example of the Viennese art of 
glass‘making—an enormous, shining engine made 
ntirely of glass. Its wheels were heavy glass, crystal 
lear; its cogs and pinions, cylinders and valves scin- 
lated beneath the flood of electric lights, its irides- 
cent pistons and piston-arms shed ribbons of reflected 
sheen, its stack of multicolored glass towered toward 


r 


powerful lights above. 

Most marvellous of all, the engine moved; slowly, 
to be sure, but still it moved. And the beauty of the 
mechanism and the precision of its workmanship 
were the marvel of poor Stanislaus who looked at it 
in a bewildered way, as if entranced. 

Mutely and humbly Stanislaus watched the wheels 


It was beautiful, but too fragile, 
Stanislaus learned, to do any work. 
Rotary is also an engine, but it 


has power and is using it well. 


go round. Finally he made bold enough to ask th 
attendant some questions. 

“What is the horse-power of the glass engine ?” 

“It has no horse-power.” 

“Could it pull a heavy load?” 

“No. It is too fragile, too beautiful to pull a load.” 

It had no power in any mechanical, work-a-day 
sense. It was beautiful. It was marvellous. It was a 
magnificent and scintillating assemblage of parts. It 
drew crowds. People talked about it everywhere. 
But no, it could not do any work. 

Poor Stanislaus went sadly away. His idol had 
crashed. His glass engine was something that could 
do no work. 

Many Rotarians and many things done under th« 
name of Rotary are of the glass-engine variety. A 
Rotarian who debates upon the niceties of business 
ethics but who does not deal squarely in his own 
business; a Rotarian who leads his club in singing 
and attendance but who is in the rear guard of thos 
who pay their bills with reasonable promptness; th« 
one-hundred per-cent dollar eaters who do nothing 
but lend the inertia of their presence to the weekly 
meetings; the Rotarian who is a surface-thinker and 
therefore is intrigued with the idea that Rotary is a 
religion, more joyous and less exacting than the kind 
that saints lived by and martyrs died for—Rotarians 


such as these are of the glass-engine kind. 


Wis of the glass-engine club activities? Six 


dollar charter nights; solid silver favors at inter-city 
meets; “Rotary clubs” sending delegates on trips the 
club cannot afford; absurd ‘and lavish “welcomes” in 
an attempt to be original; these parvenu extrava- 
gances may be looked upon with an indulgent, albeit, 
a deprecatory eye as being the glass engines of Rotary. 

So far as Rotary is concerned many of its glass 
engine activities are offsprings from the brood of 
American business. International hook-ups for the 
sale of hair-oil; barrages of signs and full-page ad- 


vertisements for the general [Continued on page 48 | 
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Hie Makes Friends 


By Frank J. Taylor 





L. ROTH'S life has been one grand and glo- 
rious adventure in friendship. It would be hard to 
hind a man who makes friends faster and clings to 
them more tightly than the president of Rotary In- 
ternational. 

The other day I was talking about Al behind his 
back with the person who probably knows him bet- 
ter than anyone else. I don’t mean Mrs. Al Roth, 
either, because anybody can see that a man with a 
personality like this fellow, Al Roth, could easily pull 
the wool over the eyes of an admiring wife, or a 
daughter, or his fellow-Rotarians. But it would be 
harder for him to put anything over on a “kid 
brother” like Dr. Fritz Roth, physician and surgeon. 

Of course, when it comes right down to it, Fritz 
Roth has done his fair share of admiring Al for his 
prowess, but on the other hand, being a doctor, Fritz 
is able to size up Al and rate him as an ordinary two- 
legged human being. He can remember Al from 
the days when they were boys together up in the 
forests of Mendocino County, which is the heart of 
the Redwood Empire. Fritz can jog his memory and 
turn back the tide of time to when they used to 
pound the fragrant woodland trails together, bent on 


A visit with a man who knows 
the habits of trout, the vagaries of 
a mashie niblick, the business side 
of a great university, the capacity 
of Rotary tor fellowship. 


fishing or hunting or just plain joy of life in 
great out-of-doors. 

Al Roth is a real out-doors man, a good shot, a 
skillful angler, but more than that, a genuine lover 
of the forest. He comes by this heritage rightfully, 
for his father, moving to California from South Da 
kota when Al was a little youngster, settled on th 
California north coast where the redwoods thris 
more thickly, more sturdy, and taller perhaps than 
anywhere else on the globe. Al knows his woods. 

“AI really lived the life of a woodsman,” F: 
Roth said, “He worked in lumber camps and could 
swing an axe with any of them. For a time, Dad : 

a small lumber mill of his own, and we were a par' 
the business. 

“The thing that I remember best about Al from 
those days is that when we were out on the trails, 
Al would always stop to visit with any old-timer \ 
met. He never overlooked a chance to visit with 
someone. Inside of ten minutes, Al not only had 
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she man’s story, but he had made a lifelong friend. “He never for 
ets even a chance friendship—and certainly they never forget him. 
He can go back into any Mendocino County town today and it seems 
every other person he meets on the street calls him by the first 


as i 


name. 
As a matter of fact, since his Stanford and Rotary days, Al Roth 
-an go into any town on the Pacific coast, and meet half a dozen 
people on Main Street who will greet him with “Hello, Dutch,” o1 
“Hello, Al.” In his younger days, his nickname was “Dutch,” a 
monicker that has given way in more recent years to Al. 
“Well,” I said to Fritz, “The Rotarians want the “low-down” on 


Al, not just the good points. Doesn’t he ever have any trouble with 


Frairz thought back very carefully.. 

“Tye seen him angry, twice in his life,” replied Fritz, “The last 
time was when he was twelve years old, and he fought an Indian 
for two hours without a let-up.” 

Fritz admitted that this was a long drawn out battle, but he ex 
plained that when Al gets started with anything he stays on the 
job until he finishes it. 

“T've never known Al to go into anything but that he came out 
on top sooner or later,” said Fritz. 

So it was more or less inevitable that when Al became one of the 
charter members of the Palo Alto Rotary Club in 1926, he was 
doomed to head the organization sooner or later. When he entered 
Stanford University, a raw, green freshman in 1906, it was just in 
the cards that he should be president of the student body in 1909, 
his senior year. 

When Al arrived on the Stanford campus, he was practically 
without benefit of cash on hand, and it was probably utterly beyond 
his wildest imagination that he would ever be director of a national 
bank, which he is now. So, being weak in financial connections, but 


“Al Roth ts a real 
out-doors man, a 
good shot, a skill- 
ful angler... He 





\ F knowsinstinctively 
; ; where to look for j 
‘kg i steel-head trout.” : 








Photo: W alinger, Chicago 
“It would be hard to find a man 


who makes friends faster and 


clings to them more tightly. . . 


strong of heart and in the arms and 
legs, he applied for and landed a job 
as one of the university fire horses. 

The other four horsemen were 
great strapping six footers, taller than 
Al by several inches, but when it 
came to dragging the old firewagon 
to a campus blaze, Al had just as 
much speed and horsepower in him 
as any of the others. The reward for 
being a fire horseman, or manhorse 
—whichever is preferable—was the 
privilege of sleeping in the attic 
above the ancient hose wagon. 

Al had various other jobs, and 
worked in the lumber camps during 
the summer. But he found time be 
tween studies and certain shy atten 
tions to an attractive co-ed named 
Mildred Hayes who is now even 
more attractive as Mildred Roth, to 
try to learn a new kind of football 


then in vogue [Cont'd on page 53] 
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Editorial Comment 


The Challenge 


Vienna is to be a magnet, June 22 to 26, drawing 
from all parts of the planet, business and professional 
men to whom Rotary’s practical philosophy of service 
presents an irresistible challenge. 

There will be a minimum of platitudes voiced in 
sessions of this, the twenty-second convention of Ro- 
tary International. Rather, the stress throughout will 
be on the cutting edge of movements in which Rotary 
may join to help untangle contentious economic and 
social problems. 

How can crippled boys and girls be given their full 
opportunities for developing into self-respecting, 
socially useful personalities? How can bribery be 
driven from business? How can community health 
and recreation be improved? How can business con- 
tinue profitably, yet throw its weight on the side of 
international peace ? 

These are some of the issues that will be joined 
at Vienna, and to the benefit of society generally. 
The high integrity and purpose of the men who have 
organized this gathering is ample pledge of that. 
And so is the record for gentlemanly, tolerant, and 
friendly conduct of previous conventions an earnest 
that this one will not be a noisy blare of a badge-and- 
banner brigade. 


A Tip From Davidson 


DELEGATES to the Vienna convention might 
well take a tip from Jim Davidson, lately returned 
from organizing Rotary clubs in the Near and Far 
East. Now Jim is—or, rather, was—a professional 
magazine writer. And he is also an amateur motion- 
picture photographer. Yet, his reels of celluloid are 


far more eloquent than his words. 
Convention-goers, who include among their sum- 

mer souvenirs a batch of motion-picture films, are 

going to have an effective assistant in reporting to 


the clubs back home, which they have repr 
what they saw and did. 

The Chinese sage had it right when he said, “Op, 
picture is worth ten thousand words.” 


The Garden Cure 


RR or arians at Muncie, Indiana, are lending a 
hand to a project which, though it will not 

the unemployment problem of that community, will, 
nevertheless, keep some of the idle hands bus, 
later will ease the pantry problem in several indigent 
homes. 

Five hundred vacant lots, provided by th« 
real estate board, have been turned over to | 
families for gardening. Seed, fertilizer, and cx 
instruction were furnished through a public-spirit 
woman, who believes in matching her good v 
with dollars. 

A local industry was persuaded to lend a fort 
tract for a community garden. Here may labo: 
employed men of the city, with an allowanc 
fifty cents an hour, payable in food or fuel through 
the social-service bureau of the city. Food produced 
will be stored for later distribution to needy families 

This is not a panacea for employment ills 0! 
Muncie. But it helps. And it is just such a p1 
as Rotary clubs in any community, alert to op; 
tunities for service, might well initiate. 


A Hero 
A BOY in a brand-new blue serge suit step 


from the train at Washington. Smiling secret scr\ 
ice men greeted him, hurried him through a gaunt! 
of clicking cameras to the limousine that carr 
the insignia of the president of the United States. A 
few minutes later a liveried doorman ushered him 
into the White House. 
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He was Bryan Untiedt, thirteen, hero. 


Newspaper readers will remember the story of 


vyhen a severe Colorado blizzard trapped the 
hool bus, and the driver left in search of help, 
ingster took command of the situation 
's own clothes to the younger children. The 
lost his life, and two days later airplanes 
‘ed the stranded bus. Five children had perished. 
Sixteen were yet alive. Bryan’s arms and legs were 
frozen—but he had been true to his trust. 
Yes, Bryan zs a hero, and in him the flame of serv- 
urns that is the glory of history. President 
Hoover, in honoring him, has expressed in deed the 
timent that has stirred and warmed hearts every- 


re 


Loneliness Insurance 


Ww CAN buy insurance policies to protect our 
selves against loss by fire, theft, tornado, and most 
ther causes of human distress, but money will not 

1y an escape from that most poignant of all miseries, 
. lonely old age. Friendship is the one and only in- 
surance in the world against the stark tragedy of 
loneliness. 

Loneliness is terrible. If you want to see how 
terrible loneliness can be, walk down a forgotten 
city street and look into the swimming eyes of the 
gray old men as they go from door to door seeking 
employment. Visit a dowdy park at twilight or 
any of the rendezvous of desolate men whose feet 
have slipped. If you think they aren’t lonely, win 
their confidence with a good cigar and talk to them 
of “home.” 

Wise old Sam Johnson was never wiser than when 
he told Boswell: 

“If a man does not make new acquaintances as 
he passes through life he will soon find himself alone. 
\ man should keep his friendships in constant re- 
pair, 

Napoleon did not follow Johnson’s advice. Those 
of us who do not read history think of him as holding 
court in proud Versailles, dictating terms of sur- 
render to plumed generals, marrying a daughter of 
Europe’s haughtiest house. But Napoleon ended his 


days in miserable exile on the isle of St. Helena, and 


lone. 

The secret of Napoleon’s life is not in his utter- 
inces ON great occasions nor in his studied letters. 
it is found in a chance remark, made when for a 
moment his cloak of glamor slipped from him. 

“After all,” he said, “I care only for people who are 
useful to me, and so long as they are useful.” And 


34 
again, “I have made courtiers, | have never pretended 
to make friends.” 

If Napoleon had so cared, he might have made 
many friends and had he kept his friendships in re 
pair he would not have died in a crazy old shanty, 
alone. 

What a contrast to Napoleon’s wretched taking 
off was Socrates’. Though condemned to drink th 
hemlock cup, his friends stayed with him until the 
end. 

Socrates had said, “Get not your friends by bare 
compliments, but by giving them sensible tokens of 
your love. It is well worthwhile to learn how to 


win the heart of a man in the right way. Force is 


animal never to be caught nor tamed but by kindness 
and pleasure. Excite him by your civilities, and 
show him that you desire nothing more than his 
satisfaction. Oblige with all your soul that friend 
who has made you a present of his own.” 

Napoleon was foolish. Socrates was wise. Na 
poleon was like a circus-master who secures the 
semblance of devotion of his beasts by the lash. Soc- 
rates was like the child who wins the song of a 
robin with bread crumbs and shelter. Napoleon’s 
courtiers forgot him when disaster struck. Socrates’ 
friends have kept his memory green to this day. 

Money is not coin in the realm of friendship. 
One does not purchase devotion except with the 
stuff of fellowship—that extra word of appreciation, 
a visit to the hospital, the assurance of loyalty when 
the horizon is overcast. 

It pays to keep friendships in repair. And the only 


way ever discovered to have a friend 1s to be one. 


Work to Do 
A JOB that started well, several years ago, but 


hasn’t been finished is the marking of roofs in small 
cities and suburbs for the guidance of sky voyagers. 
Here Rotary clubs, desiring to do a practical com- 
munity service, may help. 

Railroad stations, cotton or tobacco warehouses, 
gas or water tanks, and other eminences on the 
municipal skyline offer possibilities for aerial guide- 
posts. The name of the place in large letters and an 
arrow pointing towards the nearest airport are all 
that is necessary. Floodlights may be added or the 
sign may be outlined with electric lights. 

Usually it will be unnecessary for the club to pay 


for the project. Chambers of commerce, the munic- 


ipality, or private corporations will assist in finding 
ways to foot the bill—if their attention is called to the 


need. 
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Rotary’s Sixth Object 1s more than a matter of talk in the Far East. Here men of many nationalities 
meet under the sign of the cogged wheel in fellowship. This picture shows the Malacca Rotary Club, 
latest to be organized in Malaya, celebrating Ladies’ Night. The first club was instituted at Kuala Lumpur. 


Rotary Enters Malaya 


By Lillian Dow Davidson 


aA E 
HE Malay Peninsula” called by the Malays 


“Tanah Malayu,” or Malay Land, is shaped much 
like the long thin neck and head of a goose. It forms 
the most southerly part of the continent of Asia and 
lies close to the equator, but fortunately, being nar- 
row, the hot climate which is the same the year round 
is tempered by the China Sea which almost sur- 
rounds it. 

“Malaya” seems to be a term about which there 
is some haziness among writers but I think the con- 
sensus of opinion is that it indicates that portion of 
the peninsula which is made up of British possessions 
or protectorates. That is, it includes the Crown Col- 
ony of the Straits Settlements, the Federated Malay 
States and the Unfederated Malay States, the com- 
bined area of which is some 2,000 square miles larger 
than England without Wales. 

Malaya has been so prodigally endowed by nature 
that “it is the richest part of the British Empire,” a 
British official in the Malay Civil Service proudly 
told me, “with a greater income than all her colo- 
nies, protectorates and mandated territories put to- 
gether.” Bountifully supplied with extensive water- 
ways, Malaya has a soil so fertile that with but one 





In 1918 an Englishman saw De- 


troit Rotarians in action. ‘Jha 


incident bore fruit ten years la 
a thriving club in far-off K 
Lumpur. 


month’s labor her brown sons can sit back ar 
dle their thumbs for the rest of the year k: 
that all hungry mouths will be well filled. 


Ber in her mountains are rich dey 
mineral, especially tin which is washed dow: 
the soil and mined on the alluvial plains eit 
means of great dredges, operating day and 
or else in opencast mines. These great deep ba 
dotted with Chinese coolies, for it is the Chin: 
is the miner in Malaya. Certain parts of th 
scape like the extraordinarily rich Larut and 
districts are sadly defaced with these work 
mines, but the world must have its tin and M 
supplies from a third to a half of it and that 
very finest grade. In 1926 the export of ti 
Malaya amounted to £ 13,030,093 or somewha! 
$63,000,000. 

Rubber is, however, the most important p1 
which that same year was £ 35,549,094. Wh 
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f rubber was high everyone unfortunately tore 


other valuable producing crops to plant rubber 
vith the inevitable flooding of the world with 
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OU 


bber market. The situation was very serious 


uct. Naturally, the bottom dropped out of 


d when we left there in August, 1930. 

yn our arrival in Malaya, we were astounded at 
pparent cleanliness of the Malays. Every day 
ed washday. Each little atap-thatched hut, half 


iden by rubber trees, had a clothesline of little 


o 


white garments swinging in the breeze. Our curios- 
was piqued for, strangely enough, they were all 
: kind, a little white square about a foot by a foot 
la half. A wringer always stood close by. Hop 
ping out of the motor, we discovered they were pads 
rubber! Put through the wringer, they were 


x up to dry before being sent to 


wilderness. Legions of brown human beings must 
everlastingly pit their puny strength against it to 
wrest from it enough land for towns, villages and 
croplands. Beautiful Kuala Lumpur, 30 miles 

he Federated Malay 


garden city sitting proudly on its velvety 


land. capita] be can ite aed 
land, Capital and largest city in 


grass-green hills, is a typical example of a city carved 
out of the jungle. 

The population of the Federated Malay States is 
about 1,500,000, the Chinese about equalling the 
Malays, for they flocked into Malaya to enjoy good 
government. No one can visit Malaya without being 
impressed with the tremendous debt this country 
owes the Chinese. Many Chinese immigrants from 


China brought their hoarded dollars in and risked 











smoke house. But alas, all 


® 


clotheslines were bare before we left 
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Malaya for a temporary vacation in 
manufacture of rubber had been 


red. 


Wir the exception of low- 


lying plains near the coast, Malaya 
is a very mountainous country 
covered with magnificent primal 
forests. The distant mountains are 
eternally wrapped in a soft lazuli 
mist—a distinctive feature of Ma- 
laya — while those closer at hand 
display a sea of tree tops. This is an 
enthralling, tangled mass of green 
of every known tint with the tall 
white trunk of an occasional forest 
giant sharply outlined against it. 
The tropical jungle is a thing of 
ipreme beauty providing sanctu- 


iy for all wild life, for the creepy, 


crawly, slithering creatures, wild 
pigs, tapirs, bears, panthers, leop- 
ids, an occasional rhinoceros, the 


herce selandang and the mischie- 
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vous trampling elephant. It is an 
wesome thing as well for like a 
monster with a thousand acquisi- 

tentacles, it would cover the o 


vhole land with smothering vege- 
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oltary 
round 
the World 


Luxembourg 


ij en h Belgian Ge mans 
My R The Rot Clut f Luxem- 
} ect host at lost nificant 
tr I I} I i France 
i ] ( ( ri by the 
hese thre ( i Hans 
ik he Reichst Grat de 
\ | id t Be é Rota 
4 t speak- 
Pe 
Mexico 
Pirue I CnNaship 
Mert ¢ c ( needed 1 
I d transt 1, I Vict Ome f the Merida 
Rotary Clul ve gen t | vn blood 
) 
ry 
bra ( 
posed 
} " l ed ey 
‘ ‘ support 
Or | given tor 
" d $ d another for 
Mt ( A certit bureau for Mex- 
ts, proposed at the first 
Natior | F Congress of Mexico, is ac- 
tive upported by Mexico City Rotarians. Giv- 
ance as t he quality of 
Mexican products, Rotarians believe, will promote 
the consumption of their country’s wares. 
India 
Clothing . . . Reading-Matter 
Mapras—S i minded Rotarians of Madras 
1 the t vea distributed discarded 
t nd thirty parcels of reading-matter to 
ur tl 1 Entertainment was provided 
at three outungs for I12 asylum _ boy 
Community Minded 
CaLtcutra—During the past year the Calcutta 
Rotary Club has taken an active interest in public 
iffairs, having investigated and made recom- 
mendations to proper authorities in the matters 


of traffic and road legislation, objectionable cin- 
ema films, plumbing, the mosquito and malaria 
problem, and discourteous treatment in public 


hospitals. 


whether the Rotary 
wabbling, are invited to study 


ocial and altruistic 


As “Christ of the Andes,” 








the monumental statue o1 


tainous Chile-Argentine frontier, symbolizes peace bi 


nations, so does a bronze plaque at its base commen 

lowship of Rotarians from five republics who. attendc: 
conference of the 63rd and 64th Districts at Puente d 
to right: Francisco Marseillan, governor-elect, 63d dist 
Gaete Fagalde, governor-elect, 64th district; Herbert 
governor, 63d district; Dr. Ramon Montero, of Chi 
Araya, president of the Rosario, Argentine, Rotary Clu 


Greece 

$1,000 for Peace 

Crombie Allen, of Ontario, Calif., 
Athens Rotary Club with 


ATHENS 
has endowed the 
$1,000. Interest will be used as a prize for an 
annual contest among students of Athens col- 


leges on the subject of peace. 


Chile 
Talk Better Roads 

Arauco—The local Rotary club has sponsored 
a series of discussions of economic and _ social 
problems concerning the province. At the first 
meeting, sixty-eight Rotarians and fifty-eight 
guests considered highway improvement. 
Combat Yellow Fever 

Butnes—Believing that knowledge aids in 
eradicating disease, the Bulnes Rotary Club is 
carrying on an educational campaign on methods 
of exterminating yellow fever. 
Sewing-Machine to Girl 

Concepcion—Rotarians of Concepcion, to 
stimulate good work, provide at school daily 
students. They recently 


lunches for needy 


awarded a sewing-machine to the girl voted the 


} 


best all-around student by her classmates 
Repair Teeth 

OvaLL—e—Having obtained the consent of the 
municipal authorities, local Rotarians are estab- 
lishing a free dental clinic for school children. 
War on Rickets 

Rancacua—Rotarians of this city have col- 
lected funds and completed plans for a summer 
camp for children having rickets. 


Yugoslavia 
Consider School Kitchen 

Susak—Having provided sh 
for many of the school children 
ing village of Drenova, the cli 
gether with other Yugosiavian R 
now considering the possibility 
school kitchen where the childre 
food. 


Peru 
Sponsor “University” 
Huaraz—Rotarians of Huaraz | 
a so-called “Popular University’ 
given four nights a week for the 
employed who wish to attend sc! 
those boys who cannot afford to « 
studies during the day. 


Cuba 
To Promote Hygiene 


CaMaGuEY—Success of its rural 
has led the Camaguey Rotary Club 
a department of hygiene in local pu 
Several Rotarians have offered their 
services while others donated fund 
and equipment. 


Systematic Charity 
MANZANILLO—Because indiscrimi 


giving is conducive to greater mend 


tarians of Manzanillo have convince 


men of the advisability of sending 


butions directly to the food dispx 
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The Prince of Wales and Prince George, in South 





Janeiro, April 8, by Rotarians at a special session 


bowl for “matte,” 
to right) are Luiz ( 


lso recipient of the proceeds from 


id other entertainments held by various 
| organizations cooperating with 
lub 


‘tify Roads 
» bE Cusa—tIn an effort to beautt 
nd attract tourists, local Rotarians, 1 
with city authorities, have had re 


nsightly trash piles along the high- 


New Zealand 


ition and Cash 
M N—Smith L. P. Free, native New 
Rotary Inter 


in addressing the Ballarat district con- 


ind vice-president. of 
the subject of Rotary finance pointe: 
“North 
extension and the maintenance of dis- 


America is carrying the burden 
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Brazilian tea, was 


Araujo Pereira, presi 
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solving the province economic probiem. 
y {n I: ye fo z {ntiguity 
NapLtes—Naples Rotarians are cat ing old 
hi istles with notes on their hi type 
‘ j t ly I< f n 
I Ite lr ind nee I< pres ion 
) 
Musical Pa ma 
| ' ( r with ther <« ions 
the usica Rotari of P 1 Nave 
ed ire Y ) tor a seri i cone- 
etl Is 
Netherlands 
Hi tel | H RCTS 
Lepr I} led in the esta h 
ment of hotel for young men who go trom 
city t ity, generally on foot, and who wish ap 





propriate and comfortable quarters at modest 


rates. This type of tourist is very popular in 


Central Europe 


United States of America 


Af 
M ac hines o © « MER 
WasHincron, D. ¢ Several distinguished 
delegates to the International Chamber of Com- 


merce sessions at Washington were entertained 
May 6 by the Washington Rotary Club. The 
chief speaker was Edgar L. G. Prochnik, minister 
from Austria. “Evolution,” he said in part, “has 


not yet produced a finished specimen of mankind 


apt to live in the mechanical world of the future. 


While man has created mechanical slaves 
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Paul Harris, founder of RB 
(right, shaking hands), 
congratulations from Col. } 
Isham Randolph, president 
Chicago Association of Com) 
upon completion of neu 
quarters for the Chicago k 
Club. The ceremony took pi 
the beautiful “Veterans’ R 
dedicated to those memb« 
lary for a@ quarter century. 


Another view of 
the Chicage k 


Photos: K 


he still tries to make his living 
against the creations of his « 
instead of standing back and 
wonderful mechanism. . . . U: 
more stringent measures to ad 
economic and social life to an « 
progress in mechanization, unc 
only will stay with us forever but 
to such an extent that general px 
will be imperilled. . . . Here is a f 
rian activities, for an exchange 
for preparing a concentrated act 


civilized world against the deprec 


cral economic health.” 
Ten Acres for Play 

DansvittE, N. Y.—The D 
Club has donated ten acres of lat 
lage to provide playgrounds, a field 
sports, and an amusement center. 
2,000 Essays on Peace 

Macon, Ga.—In the peace es 
high school boys and girls, sponsor: 
Rotarians, two thousand essays 
The six prize winners read thei 


at a weekly meeting of the Rotar 


| Continued 


The Rotary movement con 
tinues to grow in the Far East. 
Here is the new club at Ta: 
hoku, Taiwan (Formosa), ]a- 
pan, organized by Umekichi 
Yoneyama, governor of the zoth 
district. 
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Reproducido de “Across 
the Gulf,” al pi 
Fletcher Se 
brink Press. 


Fl ingreso de 


Nuevos Socios 


SOc 


INGRESO de nuevos socios es la 
ion constante de todas las 
lirectivas de todos los Clubs y 
nes del mundo entero. En 
el problema se presenta igual- 


pero con caracteristicas algo 
ra una asociacién o Club cualquiera, 
eral, un nuevo socio presenta dos 


tos utiles: Primero, sirve para pa- 
iota, y segundo, puede resultar util 
ra algo mas relacionado con los fines 


iC. 


Para el Rotary Club, un nuevo socio 


ene también dos aspectos utiles, pero en 


torzosamente 


inverso: Primero, ha de _ servir 


para colaborar con sus 
ipafieros en el cumplimiento de los 
sociales, y segundo, servira para 


pagar una cuota. 


"Para Rotary, el que no es util para 
plir los servicios que el Club exige 
e, porque estorba. 
ara cualquiera otra asociacién, un 
) socio, aunque no sirve gran cosa, 
ntras pague sus cuotas puntualmente 
torba. 


“Por eso el principio fundamental que 


ay que tener presente para seleccionar 


nuevo socio es investigar si la 


tilidad que pueda reportar al Club el 


nr 


greso de la persona en cuestidn es la 

el Rotary necesita de cada uno de 
otros. 

1 utilidad que Rotary saca o pre- 
le sacar de sus miembros es la de 
poner de los siguientes servicios per- 
nales que todos venimos obligados a 
estar siempre que se necesitan y en 


momento oportuno, y ellos son: 


Primer servicio—Informacién con re- 


t 


ecto a la profesién que cada uno de 


‘otros representa en el Club. Para ser 
desde este punto de vista al Club, es 
so que el nuevo socio viva a fondo 
isificaci6n para que se le propone y 
sea fundamentalmente distinta de 


ph 


por Ra 


ymour, Alder 











cualquier otra ya representada en el Club. 


] f 
las por 


De aqui se deducen todas las reg 
que se rige el Comité de Clasificaciones, 
de las que ahora no tengo tiempo para 
tratar. 

"Segundo servicio. —Discusién y 
emisiOn de juicio sobre cualquier asunto 
que se debata en el Club, siempre que no 
se requiera para ello y en el momento 
oportuno. 

"Tercer servicio—Dhifusidn y realiza- 
cidén de las ideas, normas o gestiones con- 
cretas que se convengan. Este servicio, 
como los anteriores, para prestarlo a su 
debido tiempo, exige la asidua asistencia 
a las reuniones del Club y de los Comi- 
tés a que se pertenezca; pero exige, 
ademas, un trabajo personal exterior al 
Club, 


momento oportuno, obligara en ciertas 


que, para ser realizado en el 
ocasiones a no pocos sacrificios. De este 
tipo de servicio aun no tenemos experi- 
encia en este Club, porque todavia no 
hemos empezado nuestra actuacién al 
exterior; pero es de esperar que no tarda- 
remos en ser requeridos por el Comité 
de Relaciones Locales para prestarlo. 
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Una Tarde en la Plaza Central, Mérida, 
Yucatién, México 


Cuarto servicio Cultivo de una 


amistad franca y desinteresada en el 
terior del Club, como entrenamiento 


eficaz para la actuacidn al « 


xterior. No 
hay verdadera amistad sin frecuente trato. 
La verdadera amistad hace agradable la 


Ahora bien, 


clos qué tene 


asistencia asidua al Rotary. 
te niendo presente los servi 
mos la obligacién de prestar al Club, que 
constituyen en conjunto la utilidad que 
el Club saca de cada uno de nosotros, si 
nos encontramos con que el candidato a 


socio, a pesar de ser un perfecto caballero 


t 


y una bellisima persona, no esta en 


suncientes condicione S para pre starlos to 


“gt 
dos, en cantidad aceptable, o sea en mas 


del 60 por 100, no debe ser presentado 
r 


En resuraen: un nuevo socio en un 


| 


Rotary Club “viene a dar, inicamente a 


dar, primero, servicios, jy lue gO, su 


cuota. 


”*S1t antes de firmar la propue sta de un 


nuevo socio meditais estos dos principios 


fundamentales, que se resumen dicie ndo: 


La maxima utilidad para Rotary y el 


minimo perjuicio para Rotary,” tengo la 
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completa seguridad de que las préximas 
propuestas daran un tanto por ciento re- 
ducidisimo de indeseables e inadaptables. 

"Quiero, antes de terminar, llamaros la 
atencién sobre dos tipos de personas car- 


acteristicas por regia ge neral, sal- 


vando siempre 


debéis proponer al Club. Estos dos tipos, 


que 9 


notables « xcepciones, no 


‘ _ 
que ge neralmente resultan pesimos fro- 


tarios, a pesar de ser la mayor parte de 


] . 
veces bellisimas personas y excelentes, son: 


Primero. Los hombres excesivamente 


importante S. 
”*Segundo. Los hombres excesivamente 


OC upados. 


”’Tanto los hombres excesivamente im- 


portantes como los excesivamente ocu- 


pados, si no son recomendables como 


miembros activos de Rotary, pueden ser 


recomendables como buenos amigos del 
Club, que pueden colaborar no pocas 
veces, desde fuera del Club, a la realiza- 
cién de nuestros proyectos, y es, por con- 
siguiente, recomendable invitarles con 
frecuencia a nuestras reuniones. 

"Es muy probable que si tenéis en 
cuenta todas estas indicaciones os resulte 
relativamente dificil proponer nuevos so- 
cios; pero ello no ha de ser motivo de 
desaliento ni para vosotros ni para la 
Junta directiva, porque os aseguro que no 
estan todavia en el Club todos los ex- 
celentes rotarios que Barcelona puede dar 
de si, y si los buscamos, tarde o temprano 
los encontraremos, y, por otra parte, por 
muy interesante que pueda llegar a ser 
tener un Club de 200 miembros, “si 
todos ellos son buenos”, no hacemos 


Actividades en los Distritos 


Buena Mocion 


El Rotario Justo R. Burnridge del Rotary 
Club de Bahia Blanca, Argentina, proposo en una 
reunion pasada que el club contribuya en alguna 


forma practuica a allviar ia situacion de ios Mi- 


llares de desocupados que existen en ia ciudad, 


En ese sentido, después de una interesante demo- 


stracion sobre la necesidad de considerar ese 


asunto, mociondé para que una o dos reuniones 
de cada mes se limiten a simples tertulias y 
destinandose el producto de la economia realizada 
al sostenimiento de los desocupados, cuya mani- 
festacidn merecié la aprobacién del Rotary Club 
de Bahia Blanca. 


Valioso Donativo 


El Rotary club de Lima 
una colecta en favor de 


> ant 
Peru, contribuyo a 
los deudos de los bom- 


beros muertos en un incendio con S/0.400.00. 
El valioso donativo que tan de relieve pone la 

patia del Rotary club por la 
| 


agradec id 





generosidad si 


ciudad, ha sido muy 


Mendicidad Callejera 
El Rotary Club de 
la conveniencia de llamar la 


lod 


autoridades publicas hacia 


senalo y acepto 


Lima, Peru, 
atencién de las 


la necesidad de dictar 


las medidas evitar el 


correspondientes, para 


regreso que ya se observa de la mendicidad calle- 
jera, y que fué hace poco tiempo suprimida, con 
el concurso de las autoridades politicas, la opinién 
publica y el Rotary Club. 


Buena Inictativa 


En una de sus 


Moquegua, Peru, trat6 de la 


veZ mayor que 


Club de 
cada 


Rotary 


inundacion, 


] 
reuniones e€i 


viene sufriendo la iglesia de 


Santo Domingo, inundacién que pone en serio 
peligro este edificio. Se propusé y acordé solicitar 
del sefior Ministro de Justicia, Beneficiencia y 
Culto, el envio de un ingeniero de Estado para 
filtraciones y la 


’ | 
que estudie el origen de las 


forma eficaz de evitarlas definitivamente. 


Fiesta de Beneficiencia 
En una sesidn dedicada a los servicios a la 
localidad, el Rotary Club de Chile, 
decidié celebrar una fiesta de beneficiencia au- 
spiciada por el club, para allegar pro- 
Ademas se iniciéd 


Bulnes, 


fondos 
colonia escolar de vacaciones. 
una campafia de difusién de los medios para 
evitar la propagacién del tifts. 


Colonias Escolares 

Bajo el patrocinio del Rotary Club de Ovalle, 
Chile, un escuelas 
publicas se trasladaron al vecino balneario, prin- 
cipiando de esta manera a funcionar las colonias 
escolares. E] club se preocupa ahora de tratar de 
obtener del Supremo Gobierno el establecimiento 
de una oficina dental para los nifos de las es- 
cuelas primarias, oficina que sera atendida por 


grupo de alumnos de las 


los dentistas rotarios. 

E] Rotary Club de Tocopilla, Chile, también 
se ha preocupado especialmente de las colonias 
escolares, preparando y Ilevando a efecto una 
Kermesse a beneficio de esta actividad. 

El Rotary Club de Los Andes, Chile, envid 
una colonia escolar rotaria, compuesta de veinte 


nifos a Valparaiso. 


Juego de Azar 

Interpretando el sentir de los rotarios del 
Pera, el Gobernador D. Luis Montero y Tirado 
ha pasado al sefor Ministro de Gobierno y 
Policia una carta tributando un voto de aplauso 
a él y a las autoridades politicas y policiales por 
la campana efectiva emprendida para la extincién 
del juego de azar, a solicitud del Rotary club de 
Lima que elevé al congreso memoriales diversos 
solicitando la prohibicién del juego. 


Ahorro Escolar 

El Rotary Club de Chiclayo, Pert, entre los 
trabajos que ha efectuado en beneficio de los 
escolares de esa seccidén territorial, esta la dona- 
cidn de premios consistentes en libretas, de 
ahorro a los alumnos meritorios de las Escuelas 
Fiscales, porque considera necesario difundir el 


ahorro entre los escolares. 


Brilliante Conferencia 

Seguin informes recibidos la Once Conferencia 
del Distrito 25—Cuba—se celebré con ruidoso 
éxito en la bella ciudad de Pinar del Rio, con 
una de las mas nutridas asistencia que ha cele- 
brado el Distrito 25. La opinién general de los 
que asistieron a ella es que la Conferencia 
marcard una nueva era en la historia del Rota- 
rismo cubano, porque los temas que durante tres 
dias mantuvieron en continua accién y atencién 
a los rotarios, fueron objeto de un estudio tan 
profundo, que su influencia no tardara en 
hacerse sentir en las actividades generales del 
Rotarismo cubano. 





THE ROTARY 4y Me UN 


ningtin mal papel maxime 
cuenta el valor promedio ci 
que corresponden por (| 
datos estadisticos de Rotary 
cuando dice que hay 3 
160.00 rotarios. 

Por otra parte, si los q 
excelentes rotarios, disminui r, 
por falta de adaptacidn, j 
de bajas compensara larga: 
minucion de altas. 

” Todos tenemos que hacer 
para proponer al Club nue) 
pero al firmar la propuesta 
tener el pleno convencimient 
proporcionara al Club 
utilidad y el minimo perjuicic ‘4 

—-Tomado del Boletin ¢ 
Club de 





Atractivas Reuniones ing 

EI Rotary Club de Paima de M See 
durante el mes de marzo una se! 
reuniones, visitas y giras por la Is 
motivo de la visita oficial del G 
Distrito, de cuyas manos recibier 
mallorquinos el trofeo de 
Gobernador Carles, que ganaron e! 


be C 
Grocel 
“Acro 
cially 
States 


asiste! 


Lina Fiesta 

De cuantas fiestas ha dado el R 
Logrofio, Espafia, acaso la mas 
mas animada y la mas brillante ha 
brada en el Gran Hotel hace algtin t {lla 
concurrentes en numero lo bastant: Rut” j 
que la impresién de animacion fue: Piss 
no tanto que restara la necesaria 
la danza_ hicieron 
tenida, que dejar4 en todos excelent 


una fiesta gra 


Construccion de Hotel 

Los Rotarios del Rotary Club de Ju 
Brasil, estan trabajando energicament 
bellecer su ciudad. Entre las much Dr. 
sobresale la construccién e instala “Poin 
lujoso hotel moderno. Tre 


Visitas Domiciliarias = 

En vista de la enorme cantidad cd: 
han invadido la ciudad, el Rotary ( 
quegua, pidid al Alcalde el nombr 
“Visitas Domiciliarias”’ a fin de 
estado higiénico de la misma. E! 
acogié la sugestidn del club y se ha ; 
de este asunto, nombrando las <« 


concejales respectivas y tomando o 


tr 


entre ellas la incineracién de los 


Distinguidos Visitantes 

E] Principe de Gales y su herman 
George durante su visita al Brasil h B Su 
su presencia al Rotary Club de Rio 
en una recepcién en su honor que se \ 
abril pasado. El Presidente del Rota: : Ur 
Rio de Janeiro did la bienvenida a !o tant AC 
reales y su Majestad el Principe de ‘ i \ 
test6 al mismo expresando su estin B Chai 
el Rotarismo. Como un recuerdo dé : F 
grata visita, el club presenté al Princip« q id 
de plata para beber el ‘“Matté,”’ el fa : E. 22 
brazilefio. q 


— 
pra e 


£ 
.: 
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Short Chats 
on Contributors 


Aw 


MAUROIS’ 


and wan faces are 


ent visit in the United States, 


which was spent as lecturer in 
department at Princeton Uni 
fe is now back in France, hay 
his wake a large and en 
iddition to his already im 
* * * 

W.W.. 
sylvania railroad system, is a 
New Albany, Ind., took a Ph. B. 
, 1886, and has since been given 
degrees by his alma mater and 
He is a leading ad- 
* 


{tterbury, president of 


ve rsities. 
“codrdinated transportation. 


K * oa 


Cincinnati looked around for 

1 to become city after 
» thrown out the grafting element 

See “The City That Found Itself,” by 
Dressman, Rotarian, for January), 

ted Col. Clarence O. Sherrill. Later 
yecame vice-president of the Kroger 
Grocery and Baking Company. His 
“Across the Chain-Store Counter” is espe- 
ally significant in view of the United 
States Supreme Court decision on chain- 


manager, 


taxing.t 
* * * 


(llan N. Monkhouse, whose “In the 
t” is, we feel, going to meet with wide 
favor, has been on the Manchester Guard- 
» editorial staff since 1902. He has 
lished several books and plays. His 
bby is—well, just loitering in a garden, 
he will tell you. 


* * * 


Dr. Luts Machado, who discusses 
ints of Friction,” studied law at the 
versity of Havana, and has already 


rdinated transportation” among rail- 
ucks, busses, and airplanes is a live sub- 
discussion. These references may be 
useful: 
lhe Motor’s Challenge to Railroads—by Aldine 
R. Bird, Current History, May, 1931 
n Business and Business Men—by David 
vrence, Saturday Evening Post, April 25, 
31 
Don’t Worry This Railroad—by Wilton 
er, Nation’s Business, May, 1931 


“rn 


further information on chain stores see: 

Court of United States Finds That Dis- 

tion in Assessment According to Number 

Stores under Single Control Not Arbitrary, 

‘ed States Daily, Tuesday, May 19, 1931 

\ ¢ imer Looks at Retailers—by Carl Moore, 
‘tion's Business, May, 1931 

Stores: Menace or Promise—by John T. 

nn, a series of articles presenting both 

of the debate, New Republic, April 15, 

29, May 6 and May 13 


observations ot 


drawn 


won laurels as an international attorney 


he was a at the Roth cabin, of which 


writes. He ts an 


In 1919, before he was of age, guest 


member of the Cuban delegation at the advertising man, 
Versailles. His Rotary 


activities in Cuba were recognized last 


conferences at occasionally writes articles for magaz 
Lilian Dow Dai 


year by election to the constant readers, is wife of / 
the Twenty-fifth District. Davi 


tdson, well-knovw 
governorship of 
dson who has been organi: 
tary clubs in the 


Walter Low ke, 
these columns, is editor of the Dayton, his home in Canada. 
Daily News. Joseph E. Poole; 
detractor of “The Glass Engine,” is a 
Rotarian at Madison, N. J., and head 
master of the Madison Academy 

* * pany, 


Frank ]. Taylor knows President Al 


} mMtrihrutoar ¢ " 1 f 1 - 
a former contribt ( who, with his family, recently return 


Ohio, 


Neu ell E.. Nussb lid 72¢ IS Chet ¢ 


struction of the George C. Diehl Cx 


of the Rotary Club of Buffalo. 















Roth very well. He has often beer 


Near and Far East, ; 


highway engineers, and presid 








Hereis Your 
Free Copy 


BE ‘WELL! 


F you want to keep well—up to the top notch—strong, 
healthy, efficient—then you must know how to eat. 
The body is a machine. It demands certain quantities 
and qualities, and only under favorable conditions will 
the body do its most efficient work. 

“Eating for Health and Efficiency” is a condensed set 
of health rules—every one of which may be easily fol- 
lowed at home. It tells how the Battle Creek Sani- 
tarium Diet System has been built through years of 
exhaustive scientific research. It will give you a new 
idea of life and its possibilities. 

The book is free. Write for it now. 


THE BATTLE CREEK SANITARIUM 


Box 22-H Battle Creek, Mich. 
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The Battle Creek Sanitarium, 
Box 22-H, Battle Creek, Mich. 

Send me your free Diet Book, ‘EATING FOR HEALTH AND EFFICIENCY.” 
Name.. 


Street 
City. . 5... 
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The International System 
of which Commercial Cables 
and Mackay Radio are two 
important units provides a 
a orld wide service of coor- 
dinated rec ord ¢ ommunica- 
tions, reaching the entire 
world. By Postal Tele graph 
to 70,000 points in the 
United States, 8,000 in Can- 
ada...by all America Cables 
to Central America, South 
America and the WestIndies 
.«-by Commercial Cables 
to Europe, Asia and The 
Orient...by Mackay Radio 
to and from ships at sea. 


ommercial Cables 
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Won who go to VIENNA... 


or you who stay at 
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Mackay Radio 
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by COMMERCIAL CABLES 
... by MACKAY RADIO 





& Two great units of the vast International System will provide a speedy, 
accurate, dependable means of communication to and from the Rotarians 


who assemble at Vienna, June 22 to June 26— 


Commercial Cables with its facilities for handling cable messages between 


North America and Vienna and any other part of Europe — 


Mackay Radio with its facilities for providing communications to and from 


the vast fleet that will ferry the Rotarians across the Atlantic. 


Through arrangements made recently with Radio Austria, radio telegraph 
- tae 


messages may be sent by Mackay Radio direct to Vienna. 


Whether you go on to Vienna, or merely stay at home, keep in touch by 


Commercial Cables or by Mackay Radio. 





Get An Identification Card Before You Go 
Commercial Cables and Mackay Radio Identification Cards will 


enable you to send messages collect from many points in Europe. 


At Any Postal Telegraph Office 
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il America Cables Postal Telegraph 
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Good News for 
Rotary Hole-in-Oners 


Bs. ROTARIAN is not the only 


organization on the planet that pays ad- 
miring tribute to those mashie-swingers 
of the links who have made a hole-in-one. 

We take pleasure therefore, in passing 
on to members of Rotary’s sporting élite 
the following data of other hole-in-one 
clubs and trophies they award. Rotary 
Hole-In-Oners, we are informed, are 
eligible for membership in these organi- 
zations and for emoluments indicated. 

Bachrach Photographs of Distinction— 
a sitting and one 8x12 etching portrait 
for hole-in-oners in Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, New Jersey, New York, or 
New England States. Write (within 
three months ) to Bachrach, Inc., Newton, 
Mass.; 

Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc., 122 E. 
42nd St., New York, N. Y.—a special 
trophy package of Canada Dry, a hole-in- 
one certificate, and a membership card; 

Country Club Magazine, 355 S. Broad- 
way, Los Angeles, Calif.—certificate of 
membership in International Hole-In- 
One Club; 

Gillette Safety Razor Co., Inc., 656 
First Ave., New York, N. Y.—a Gillette 
safety razor; 

Hole-In-One News, 123 W. Madison 
Street, Chicago, Ill—a year’s subscrip- 
tion; 

Mizzy, Inc., Dental manufacturers, 
105-107 E. 16th St., New York, N. Y.— 
special award restricted to members of 
the dental profession; 

A. G. Spalding & Bros., 105 Nassau 
St., New York, N. Y.—lists names of 
golfers, with achievements, in annual 


Golf Guide. 


Herewith is presented 
of neophytes in Rotary 


Club: 


Top row (left to right): 

Hugh P. Nunnally, Atlanta, ¢ 
C. C., two holes-in-one: 
yards, August 1930, 165 
San Francisco, Calif., San Frat 
yards. 

Second row (left to right): 
Stewart Matthews, Bellinghar 
ingham C. C., 200 yards; Dr. ¢ 
Mt. Clemens, Mich., Gowanie C 

Third row (left to right): 

Henry B. Stanz, Milwaukee, Wi 
C. C., 130 yards; Lloyd M. Grif 
Va., Virginia C. C., 140 yard 

Fourth row (left to right): 
Emory Nunnley, Mt. Clemens, } 
C. C., 65 yards; George W. Co 
Wis., Neenah-Menasha G. C., 

Fifth row (left to right): 

Al P. Broesamle, Bellingham, W 
ham C. C., 200 yards; Rev. Ri 
Oak Park, Ill., Epworth Height 
ington, Mich., go yards. 


Sixth row (left to right): 


Luverne Teed, Sayre, Pa., Corey ( 


Marshfield, Pa., 131 yards; Al 
Arkansas City, Kans., Arkansas 
127 yards; Dr. P. W. Lutterlo! 
Ark., 196 yards Rev. Sumner L. \ 
ington, Ind., Washington C. C 


f 
i 


Horace J. Smith, Pawhuska, Okla., 


Charles Gribble, Fostoria, Ohio, | 
115 yards. 


Last row (left to right): 


James A. Brennan, Albany N. Y 
Roost G. C., 150 yards; Ralph P 
ings, S. D., Brookings C. C., 106 \ 
Reynolds, Vinita, Okla., Hill Crest 
yards; Paul Wells, Bellingham, ‘\ 


ingham C. C., 125 yards; Dr. 
Coulter, Great Falls, Mont., M: 


C. C., 210 yards; Adolph Krabbe, | 


Wash., Bellingham C. C., 165 \ 








postum Of reacti 


Pleasant, Pa.:— 
admit that the addition ot 
od would be beneficial, bu 


y to admit that lack of 


; able to add to 
ship, men who are capable 
s of great corporations, owners 
agers of their own professional 
es. No, young man, Rotary will 
because of its older men, but 
of these men to live 
ictice its ideals.” 


Crawfordsville, 


f the older heads in Rotary have 
time getting the view-point of 

Read this article.” 
Hvs (Dr. J. E. Hodgson, Ed:- 

, Spokane, Wash.:— 
have been challenged! We can, 
lder Rotarians, get so busy with 
ur own game of checkers, that we 
to think of club membership as 
sort of a mark of respectability, an 
idence of having arrived, something 
sealed, and filed. 
hat action and more action is the price 
) effectiveness; and that nothing 
rt of outstanding recognized effec- 
eness in the community will attract 
ung blood into the club, and so per- 
petuate Rotary. Maybe the wheel isn’t 
Anyhow, let’s give it the 


Tue Rorary WHEELBARROW (Ralph 
Smedley, Editor), Santa Ana, Calif.:— 

“Tt will stir you up, and you will not 
agree with the youth, but if it makes 
you think seriously it will be worth 
Sometimes a young man looks 
us over with candor and clearness of 
vision that will do us good. He is no 
triendly critic, but his remarks cut 


Tue Gear Wue_Et, Sullivan, Ind.:— 
“Our club is one that is or has for 
he last two years done just what the 
Writer says must be done to keep Ro- 
tary at the high place in the standard of 
civic clubs that exists today; that is to in- 
terest the young business men in Ro- 
He thinks we must have some 
younger ideas and up-to-date methods 
- or some of the other clubs are going 


Does Rotary Need a 10-Year Plan? 


tne Rotarian's Son predictions vary. 
Y slONnS ty 792 < lu / Pubic ati )7) 3 1 vy )))- 
) 
22. 
t 
t upplant e Rotary W ¢ t é 
ead of tl yOCeSss 
a M - + 
THe Rrac (James Fox, / ), At 
antic City, N. J 
“Woll { i there is nor hor 
ell, OL COUFSE, LOCI" Ss no On 
{ ae | } 1 |} 
of the club to which his Dad be ongs, 
¢ 1 1 p 1 
Dut, if this writer wi VIS us on Lues 
} + f oF .O 5 ll ol 
gay at one of our meetings, well show 
| 2 ] ee 7 
mM plenty of young blood to Keep the 


wheel of Rotary steady.” 


Rotary News, Oklahoma City, 


Okla.:— 

“This article will make you think 
even if it does make you disgusted. We 
must confess that we can see no reason 
why the editor saw ft to leave the 
writer's name out of the picture. But 
this is just further proof of the worth 
lessness of the article and as for us we 
will say that we hope Rotary never will 
have anything to offer for such young 
men as the one who wrote this article 
for if it did it would. be proof con 
clusive that ‘The Wheel of Rotary is 
Wabbling.’” 


1 
] 


Tue Rotator, San Diego, Calif.: 

“Instead of the membership turnover 
of ‘corporation pawns’ being a detri 
ment—is it not more than likely to be 
a blessing in disguise? Many are thus 
sent out into the world inoculated with 
the principles of Rotary which though 
in a small and feeble degree, is bound 
to be of beneficial results. Son should 
travel. When he visits the San Diego 
Rotary Club with its membership of 
over 200 he will find the fossilized 
white-haired members very much in the 
minority. He will find that youth is in 
control and from the club’s member- 
ship the principal civic and semi-civic 
officials are taken. He will find that 
while the club is not hiding its light, 
neither is it shouting from the house- 
tops; but in a quiet, steady, and per- 
sistent manner is doing its share to- 
wards moulding public opinion to the 
acceptance of Rotary principles and 
the knowledge that there are more im 
portant things to life than the accumu 
lation of wealth. But while it may be 
felt that Son has approached the subject 
of his consideration from the wrong 
angle yet it must also be conceded that 
harsh criticism—even if not altogether 
based upon facts—may be good for our 


souls.” 
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To ALVAH BUSHNELL COMPANY, Dept. A 
13th & Wood Sts Philadelphia, Pa 












' The | 
UNTEREY: 
___ Asbury Park.N.J. 


The Resort Hotel Pre-Eminent 


| Directly on the Ocean 
|| OPEN ALL YEAR 
American and European Plan 
Capacity 500 

| Hot and Cola Sea Water in Rooms 

Rotary meets Wednesday at | P. M 

| Golf that makes you play 

18-Hole Course 

| Superior a-la-carte Grils — Interesting 

i Social Life—Daily Concerts and Dancing 
Wonderful Ocean Bathing—New sSwim- 

| ming + ool Adjoining. 

) Brokers Office by McDonnell & Co. 

Sherman Jennis, Manager 
| On “The New Jersey Tour | 
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We have a complete line of 


CONVENTION SUPPLIES 


Write for our Catalog. 
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The Blessings of a Crisis 


By Andre Maurots 


Translated. from the French by Jacques Chambrun 


OU ask me, and not without 


hope, if at last a nation too constantly 
happy, has become restless and worried; 
you ask me if the effects of the crisis can 
be noticed in America. They can, my 
dear Sir, and far beyond your hopes. 

Had you been on Fifth Avenue, New 
York, in the winter of 1931 you cer- 
tamly would have been surprised to see 
on every block near the curb a man, in 
cap and shabby overcoat, and in front of 
him a box or two of apples. They are 
beautiful apples, they are large red ap- 
ples, shiny as though polished, such as 
are found in Paris only in the expensive 
fruit stores of the better neighborhoods. 
These men appear sad and dejected, as 
they stand all day long in the biting cold 
of New York, jumping up and down to 
keep warm. 

On the boxes are signs, “Unemployed! 
Buy an apple!” “America may die of 
thirst but it will never die of hunger.” 
Some of the more lively apple vendors 
will slip between the cars as the red light 
stops them at the corner. They will open 
the doors and hand a red apple to a 
startled couple, to a financier, to an old 
lady of one of America’s “great families” 
who, with hat perched on high-piled hair 
and old lace collar, looks like one of the 
English queens. 

“Buy an apple. ... Buy an apple!” 
The people give, almost always heartily, 
the nickel, which is the standard price. 
The man returns to his boxes. . . . “Buy 
an apple.” 

“Buy an apple!” The cry haunts you 
day and night. These polished spheres 
juggle in your dreams. . . . Apples... . 
. . What is to be 


apples. . . . apples. . 


done with all these apples? To buy a 
crop of unsold apples, unsalable because 
too abundant, and to give it to the unem- 
ployed to sell, is that the only remedy for 
unemployment that the world’s greatest 
financiers have found? Not quite. 

They have tried to feed the unem- 
ployed. Not as in England, because here 
the government does not take a hand. 


A French writer’s whimsica] 0! 


Big drives for subscriptions are made, 
and, as during the war, each is assigned 
his quota. Here and there can be seen 
large waiting crowds, the army of the 
famished, which winds itself around an 
entire block of skyscrapers. It awaits the 
free distribution of food. 

The government in Washington 
speaks of a program of public works. 
Economic program. Five-year plan. By 
now everybody knows this song. Still the 
evil spreads. In small towns, in villages, 
the people do everything in their power 
to help the unemployed. At Princeton, 
where I lived, an old lady, to find some- 
thing for them to do, had them lay out, 
spade up, and pave walks on her property 
which she had absolutely no need of and 
which led nowhere. Economic program! 
Yet there is a limit to useless work as 
there is to the absorbing capacity of the 
gorged apple-buying public. . . . But the 
refrain continues ... “Buy an apple.” 


Th middle class and the rich are also 
affected. The farmer cannot sell his 
chickens, his cotton, his grain, his fruit. 
“Eat more cereals to help the farmer,” 
advertising collectively hurls at you. But 
the consumption, in such crises, is on the 
contrary, smaller. The turkeys remain on 
their roosts. Along the highways every- 
where, stands are piled with foodstuffs. 
“Buy direct from the farm your honey, 
your cider, your chickens.” Nobody stops. 

Prices are coming down. In the United 
States today the retail prices for many 
staple foods are lower than in Europe. A 
great many industries are producing be- 
low cost. Industrial securities have tum- 
bled headlong. When the market was 
high, the American, seeing his stocks 
soar, thought money was easily made and 
spent it generously, and sometimes even 
before he had earned it. 

This prodigality has come to an end. 
Prudence, economy, even for those who 
have no need of it, has now become the 
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fashion. The wealthiest buy little. ¢ 
one will be able to speak ie 
can woolen stocking. A ¢: 
driver’s licenses have not bee: 
this year. Many Americans 
up their automobiles. A ney 
enon! 

The producer seeks to co: 
craze of wisdom. Big propaga 
are shown in the movies: “Dx 
—spend! Every dollar in a say; 
is stolen from the public!” But 
cult to stop a panic. The ma: 
American people has been hit i 
timism. What they now dé 
than anything else is security. T) 
lations brought about by a sh 
must be given for them to sett: 

What are and what will be th 
lectual effects of such a crisis? | 
them to be excellent and so useful ¢! 
as a friend of America, and it 
wish would not be absurd and in! 
in the face of the misery of the poor, | 
would wish to see the difficul: 
last long enough so that such 
may be better understood. 

“Nothing fails like 
Blake and the aphorism is true not 
for nations but also for individua's. S 
the war, America has lived in ; 
illusionary security. Since the b: 
of 1921 that country has seen 11 
increase steadily. First because |! 
entirely given to reconstruction, | 
ported American products; then, 
the automobile, the radio, and . 
other inventions found such 
market (mostly on credit) am: 
wage-earners, bringing work 
factories. Hence a dangerous pri 

When prudent minds, at the 
this mad increase of production an 
ues, warned “Danger,” the a 


success, 


American merely smiled. “Yes, 
would say, “we have had crises | 
We know all about it but we ar 
entering a new era. On the ladc 
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- of man, if aided by laws?” Solon was asked. “Tell 
what people and for when?” At the pre: 
tion of the most elemen- ent time America certainly has need « a” 
I ; + 
truths was ignored. Anv a centralized economic organization A 
ould have realized that all But above all—and this will interest p 
- ' a 7. 3 \ 
lit could not have main Europe—this crisis has recalled t 
. { irket level of 1929. But Ing America the economic unity « 
n, blinded by success, had world. A powerful group demands can 
t of thinking; in this respect cellation of debts. Men ot. aftair 
y Europeans were strangely this position because they realize that What you see 
nea. Europe cannot be America’s debtor and 
; ; 
at the same time Duy her products . . 
ee eae and remember your FILMO 
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it is altogether new. It has it. It is necessary that these ideas, under \s essential as pass| » tICKets, OF guide 
| he | ; book, is a Filmo Personal Movie Camera 
| : a . : st | nenetrate to the tarmer . . , , 
clear thinking. A crisis ood in the East, penetra ( AREAS! Don't miss this chance to catch | rt 
ts; it restores brains. People of the Middle West, whose all-powerful movies—Filmo movies—with the { 
lize that the modern eco senators alone can control a majority. Se ee 
‘bl TI ee. ae If you're “Seeing America First, 
' 1 , . ne intellectual and economic truths ' 
1¢ 1S terribly comp icatec elle 1¢ wait until your trip abroad Make rh 
dividual feudalism is no find in the America of 1931 a larger and historic Filmo year with theater-clear Filmo ' 
tble of dominating it; that if more receptive public than in 1927. But movies Of your vacations, sports ! 
ke f ies till Will ql , and your family 
st vive, under one form hey are still a minority. Will they be 
ae eee ’ Pr : ages Filmo Personal Movie Cameras are mad¢ 
t must accept a well-balanced — able to win over the country’ I do not | by Bell & Howell, makers for24 years of the 
Wall Street has lost much of — know. professional cameras used by the m 
; ) | , | film producers See your dealer 
‘cle But understand, my dear Sir, in s 
Its prophecies, always mis ) , dea ; ( Lo Mien Bln ‘od 
g] ‘ ; > : , as you are concerned, in spite of your : : 
lowing statements followed nae a P.S.ChooseFilmo for the retiring officers and 
c declines, have given the pub prejudices, understand that all American fee] sure that you've done the fine thing 
ng that public affairs pea misery carries in its wake European mis B E L L & I { OWE L L 
hods ery do not forget that the economik 
ag . ° | l P . { | 1 Bell & Howell Co., 1834 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, III ; 
ich strikes an American most Unity of the planet 1s a two-faced prob Established 1907 ' 
is over-centralization; what lem, and if, by chance some day, you 
ces the Frenchman in the [ nited should happen to Walk up | 1th Ave nue, e 
States, is the absence of government. The as a symbol of international solidarity, An Ideal Gift | 
; : > i 
t s midway, or rather in that bal buy an apple. ; 
i 
A subscription to “The Ro ; 
tarlian for vour friends, your ; 
business associates, your em 
1 . S 
ployes— those folks outside 
of your immediate family, 
is Wal; 
whose friendship and good 
' will you prize. 
Subscription rates, $1.50 a 
vear In the Americas and 
Spain; $2 in other countries. 
~~ Mail your order today to 5 
™ . ? 
¥ 
211 W. Wacker Drive 
Chicago, IIl., U.S. A. 
For Newly-Elected S i 
o/h A or NNewly-Ciecte ecretaries: 
esse { 4 h The Bulletin Board; The Secretary's Note-Book 
ail Nae (Printed Forms for Club Letters) 
= Rotary Letterheads; Rotary Birthday Greetings 


Graham Hunter Visitation and ‘’Please Make-Up” Postcards 


‘Tost: “Excuse it please . . . our automatic bridge table The ee ae a 
mpies an rices on pplication 


olds up promptly at 11:30.” A. ROWDEN KING, INC., AMPERE, N. J. 
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Our Readers’ Open Forum 


“It Tops Them All” 
To the Editor: 
Mind if I boost 


reading THe ROTARIAN sot 


your work a bit? I have been 
nething like ten years. 
Never have I read so fine an issue as that which 
came to hand a few days ago. And I have heard 
several others voice the same sentiment. Mr. 


Borah’s article was tremendously valuable—as 


was, in fact, the entire magazine. There is no 
occasion for a Rotarian to apologize for his mag- 
azine. It tops them all. 
RayMonp B. NuNNERY 
President, Rotary Club 


Chickasha, Oklahoma. 


Gasped 
The Editor, THe Rorartan: 
I gave quite a gasp when I opened my Ro- 
rARIAN yesterday. Now you are something of 
an example to the world of what a magazine 
should be; every page beautiful in itself, print- 
ing large, clear, easily read; headings arresting 
but not sensational; subject matter, worth-while, 
constructive, yet human and enjoyable. 
There remains yet a fault. Groups of pages 
should be in different type to give character to 
individual departments and articles. This is 
also more restful. 
Huon E. 
Member of the Yeovil Rotary Club 

South Petherton, Somerset, England. 
Note—Groups of pages in different type would 


would give format 


SEATON 


destroy uniformity of style 


hodge podge 
has been voted impractical —Eprror. 


appearance; therefore suggestion 


“Outstanding Value” 
Editor, THe Rorarian: 

As a member of the Elizabeth Rotary Club, 
I tind THe Rorarian of decided interest. The 
article “Business Needs a New Broom” in the 
May issue is one which, in my opinion, is of 
outstanding value. 

I should very much like to have fifty reprints 
of the above mentioned article. If you cannot 
supply them, have you any objection to my 
having multugraph copies made, providing your 
magazine and the author are given full credit? 
I would not care to distribute copies of the 
article unless you have no objection. 

Etweii, Pumps & Pomeroy, INc. 
(Traffic Managers for 
By Henry G. Elwell, President 


Elizabeth, New Jersey. 


Industries) 


e reprinted with credit 


to Tut Rorarian; also copies processed for dis- 


Note—Articles may b 


tribution, but not used for advertising purposes. 


Eprror. 


“Touches More Boys” 
To the Editor: : 

I noticed in your editorial comment published 
in the April issue of THe Rorarian under the 
caption “Boys Are Stull Boys” no mention is 
made of the Y.M.C.A. in connection with your 
comments on Boys’ Week. I am sure you know 
or should know that the Y.M.C.A. touches more 
boys in the course of a year throughout the 


world than any other organization outside of the 
church itself. In the course of a year in Easton 


Letters are invited from readers offering comments upon article: 
new viewpoints on Rotary problems. Communications should } 


1 


we touch in some way the lives of several 
thousand boys. In the past ten years we have 
taught over 6,000 to swim and thousands of 
others to play fair and square. This is true 
throughout the world not only in towns where 
they have equipment but in towns with no 
equipment where the work is done through the 
Hi-Y and Grade-Y Clubs in the public schools; 
and through our district and county organiza- 
tions. 

I enjoyed your editorial very much and think 
it was quite timely. 

L. N. BrasEFIELD 

Easton, Pa. 

Note—A pologies to the Y.M.C.A. for an un- 
intentional omission.—Ep1ror. 


Jolted 
To the Editor: 

Last month the president of the Janesville 
Rotary Club asked me to take special pains to go 
over the April Number of THe Rorarian and 
mark each article, good, poor, fair, and punk, 
and then write you my impressions. I did so, 
and got the jolt of my life. I have been a 
Rotarian for several years and have consistently 
placed the magazine aside without reading it. 
I just discovered how good the magazine is, and 
from now on I shall read it with a great deal 
of pleasure. It is mighty fine, ably edited, ar- 
ticles timely and well written, and splendidly 
illustrated. 

Will you pardon a bit of indirect information 
about myself. I have reviewed books for years 
and claim to know good writing when I see it, 
and I find THe Rorarian as good as the best. 

Hat E. Norton 
Janesville, Wisconsin. 


“As American as Possible” 


Editor, THr Rorarian: 

I enclose $2.00 bill, with the form filled up 
for one year. 

The only suggestion I have to make is to keep 
THe Rotarian as American as possible. We have 
plenty of English Rotarian journals, too many in 
fact, and I like to get as much of the American 
views and news as possible. 

Hartrorp H. MontcoMERy 
Belfast, Ireland. 


Impressed 
To the Editor: 

I have just finished reading the article by Mr. 
Brintnall in THe Rorartan, and being in the 
chain-store business, I am impressed by his 
modern and sane ideas regarding chain-store 
competition. 

We would like to reprint this, with, of course, 
credit to your magazine. I wonder if you can 
lend me the photos used with the story, which 
we will return as soon as they have been used. 

W. L. Licutrroor 
Managing Editor, “Food Chain Store” 
New York, N. Y. 

Note—Permission to reprint Mr. Brintnall’s 
article was granted; likewise at their request, the 
same privilege was extended to twelve other 
merchandising trade papers—Epiror. 


Business De pression 
Editor, THe Rorarian: 

The Rotary club is composed 
men that solve all kinds of pr 
not think it would be a good 
Rotary club, throughout all coun: 
have a Rotary organization, 
world-wide depression? Who ca 
be the outcome of such a di 
some one some where may ha 
that will help to solve this prob\ 
make the motion that each club set 
three meetings in the near futur: 
great economic question and furth: 
Tue Rorartan name the week 
such a discussion. I further 
done by members of Rotary. Sur 
are that more good can come f: 
discussion of some vague ethical ques! 

GEo. M. ( 
Selma, Alabama. 


Danger 
Dear Editor: 

It is my opinion that about 17/2 
tions of Rotary clubs should be 
Community Service, and that th 
3/20 of their activities should < 
diversements, the smaller fraction 
luncheons, ladies’ nights, fun, froli 

I do not suggest that Rotary 
initiate all the proper civic movement 
means, but I do claim that the ma 
Rotarian is that all of the well-co: 
movements shall have his endors: 
aid, whether initiated by Protestant 
Republicans or Democrats, Kiwani 
We have absolutely no right as R 
stand still. We must always go for 

My opinion, which I have express 
that where Rotary clubs have deg: 
mere dinner or social clubs the 
total failures. The potential power 
is such that if directed properly, wit 
working smoothly like a well-oi' 
nothing can stop their progress if th: 
their opportunities for performing 
grade community services always a 
danger to International Rotary toda 
inaction of the member body in| 
service, and any self-satisfied feel: 
have accumulated thereby. 


t 


Dan S 
Detroit Edison ‘ 
Detroit, Mich. 


“What Others Think” 


Editor, THe Rorartan: 

Personally I believe the biggest i! 
in our magazine would be the pu 
more articles such as “A Rotarian 
dicts” in the May issue. Let us } 
others think of Rotary, the Lewis: 
Menckens; then let us analyze the crit 
profit by them. Generally I believ: 
TARIAN has been greatly improved 
twelve months and it is a pleasure t 
you on that fact. 


W. H. L 
President, Rota: 


Hamtramck, Michigan. 


Cc] 
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la 20 page | 


-ette crise? Je les crois eX- 


utiles méme que, comme 


\mérique, si la misére des 
rendait un tel voeu absurde 

je souhaiterais la période 
er assez longtemps pour que 
comprise. “Rien 


a dit Blake, 


me est vrai pour les peuples 


fat mieux 
mme le succés,” 
lest pour les  individus. 
jue, depuis la guerre, avait vécu 
lusoire sécurité. Hors la bréve 
elle avait toujours vu sa 


ja 


° , , 
randir, d’abord parce que | 
ut entiére 4 reconstruire, avait 
es produits américains, ensuite 


|'automobile, la radio, et dix 
ntions se répandant (en partie 
dans les masses populaires 

ipporté du travail a des usines 

tes. D’ot un orgueil dangereux. 


Quand des esprits prudents, devant la 


isse folle des produits, et des valeurs, 

“Danger.” L’Américain moyen 
riait. “Oui, disait-il, il y a eu jadis des 
nous le savons, mais nous entrons 
Hauts 


ospérité, se faisant lun a 


rises; 
ns une ére nouvelle. salaires et 
l’autre la 
pourront escalader les 


limite aux progrés 


ourte échelle, 
eux. I] n’est pas de 
atériels de homme, aidé de la science.” 
refusait 4 reconnaitre les vérités 
Tout 


On se 
onomiques les plus élémentaires. 

nme sensé pouvait voir que tout le 
n’aurait pu soutenir 
Mais des 


par l’aberration du_ succes, 


crédit du monde 


es cours de 1929. millions 
hommes, 
waient perdu |’habitude de penser. Et en 
cela bon nombre d’Européens ressem- 
blaient étrangement aux Américains. 

Le malheur a engendré une modestie 
toute nouvelle. I a rendu sa dere a l’in- 
inal is cerveaux. On commence a 
comprendre que la machine économique 
moderne est terriblement compliquée, 
quun individualisme féodal n’est plus 
capable de la dominer, que si le capital- 


Plan Post-Convention Welcomes 


\mong the many attractive inducements for 
post vention tours is announcement that the 
‘alan railways will give to Rotarians a fifty 
er cent reduction on round-trip tickets to any 
ace in Italy, A committee of Italian Rotarians 
will help delegates planning such trips. 

Rotarians are assured of a cordial welcome 
‘ls summer throughout Europe. Special cour- 
—_ will be extended by the Vienna, Paris, 
veriin, Prague, and London clubs. And an 





tes Bienfatts d’Une Crise 


° . - 
Isme Veut vivre, 1 en V1 en ne, 


faut qu'il 
quelconque) a une éco 


1c; ; 
Wall Street a perdu 


(sous une forme 


nomie Dirt gee 


coup de son prestige. Ses 
t : 


beau 
propheties tou 


jours fausses, ses Communiqués victorieux 


suivis de reculs strategiques, ont donné 


aux masses le sentiment que les affaires 
publiques demandent d'autres méthodes. 


Ce 


c est 


un Américain en France, 


exces ae 


qui [Trappe 


, - 
centralisation; ce qul 


frappe un Francais aux Etats-Unis, cest 


l'absence de gouvernement. La vérité est 


1] 


a mi-chemin, ou plutot elle est dans ce 


s qui est la 
] 


balancement entre les systéme 


F “Que lles 


matiere de l’histoire. sont les 
meilleures lois? demandait-on 4 Solon.— 
Dites-moi pour quel peuple et a quel 
moment.” En ce moment, l’Amérique a 


certainement besoin d'une organisation 


économique centralisée. 
Mais surtout, et ceci intéresse l'Europe, 


cette crise a rappelé a toute l’Amérique 


raisonnable Jl'unité économique du 


Un 


l’abolition des dettes. 


monde. parti qui grandit réclame 
Les hommes d’at- 
faires prennent cette position parce qu’ils 
reconnaissent que |’Europe peut a la 
fois étre débitrice de l’Amérique et lui 
acheter ses produits. La question n’est 
pas résolue; elle est loin de l’étre; il faut 
que ces idées, comprises par l'Est, péné- 
trent chez les fermiers du Middle-West 
dont les sénateurs tout-puissants peuvent 
seuls compléter une majorité. Mais les 


vérités intellectuelles et économiques 
trouvent dans |’Amérique de 1931 un 
et plus réceptif qu’en 
qu'une élite. 


Je ne le 


public plus large 
Ce 


Pourra-t-elle entrainer le pays? 


1927 n'est encore 


Mais de votre coté, cher monsieur, 


sais. 

comprenez, malgré vos préjugés, que 
toute misére américaine entraine dans 
son sillage une misére européenne; 


n’oubliez pas que |’unite économique de 
la planéte est une division a deux visages 
et si par hasard, quelque jour, vous passez 
dans la Cinquiéme Avenue, en symbole 
de solidarité, achetez une pomme. 


this summer, will be 


| Over 


at Paris, 


added 
the International Colonial anc 


attraction 
seas Exposi- 
tion. 

Among the numerous publications the con 
vention has brought forth should be listed the 
special edition of The Vienna Times, 
which has been sent to every Rotary club in the 
world, and an attractively gotten-up booklet 


published by Czech Rotarians. 


a Cc py of 
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WALD IN 


6 eouRS : 


¥o Paris invites you 
to the grandest entertain- 


© *. ever devised—the Inter- 


national Colonial and Overseas 

Exposition, May through Duan 
ber, 1931 ...the seven wonders of the 
world, and seventy times seven more, 
with the strange peoples of every tiny 
corner of the earth. . . for full informa- 
tion, inquire of any French Line agency, 
any tourist agent or travel bureau, or 
write American Committee, 4 East 52nd 

St., New York City. 








GO—OVER “THE LONGEST 
GANGPLANK IN THE WORLD” 


to The International Colonial and | 
Overseas Exposition 
SPEED—COMFORT—ATMOSPHERE 
—AND A CUISINE THATIS A CON- 
TINUAL DELIGHT await those who | 
choose any of the charming “bits of France | 
afloat” that constitute the French Line fleet. 


drench Sine 


19 STATE STREET NEW YORK 


or any authorized French Line agent 
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Complete your library of , 
bound volumes of THE 
ROTARIAN by ordering 

' today. ; 

Vol. No. 6, Jan. to June, 1915: 
Vol. No. 7, July to Dee., 1915: 
: Vol. No. 9, July to Dec., 1916; 
Vol. No. 10, Jan. to June, 1917: + 
Vol. No. July to Dee., 1917. 
These volumes contain six issues, 
' are specially priced, per volume, ‘ 
oy See 
Volumes 12-13, 1918, 14-15, 1919, 
20-21, 1922, ~. 23, 1923, 24-25, 
1924, 26-27, 1925, 28-29, 1926, ‘ 
30-31, 1927, 32-33, 1928, priced, 
per Vol. $2.00 
i Volume 34-35, 1929) priced, per 
Volume 36-37, 1930§ volume$2.50 


These volumes are 
] bound, gold stamped and 


indexed. Order today! 


‘ 
' 
THE 
ROTARIAN 
f 


nicely 


———. 


| 211 West Wacker Drive 
Chicago, III. 
——— 
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Rotary Around the World 


| Continued from page 36| 


Sixth-Objec t Le sson 





OLN, NEBI Being far fr tl ntiers 

tl [ tec State the | } i Club 
dot t oft ha t R rians trom 
( ind In ore ‘ ze the inter- 
u ism of Rotar t ecent meeting, mem- 
ar eakin a foreign inguage laved the 
part of vi overseas Rotariat bringing 
ect in the tongue of the pposedly na- 


J "Or ational y 1d ice 


WeWOKA, OKLA \ vocational questionnaire 


has been sent to each senior high school boy by 


the Rotary club. Groups of be expressing an 
interest in the same life work will be entertained 
at a weekly luncheon and counseled by members 


of the club 


1,100 Trees 


GALVESTON, 


/ } 
Planted 
Tex. Eleven hundred trees were 
recently set out along the main highway between 


Galveston “and Houston, funds and materials 


being supplied by Rotarians. This fills a three- 
fold purpose: giving work to unemployed, beau- 
tifving the road, and encouraging tree planting 


wt large 


Takes Kiddies to Fair 
Orvanpo, Fia.—Each year children of Orange 
the Central Florida 
Rotarian Carey Hand. 
1 


They march in a colorful parade, wearing caps, 


County attend one day of 


Exposition as guests of 
waving flags, tooting horns, and “take in” shows 
and ride on merry-go-rounds. And at each of 
the weekly Rotary club, Rota- 
rian Hand has one Boy Scout as his guest. 


meetings of the 


Féte “Cage” Stars 
FrrcupurG, Mass.—To 
high school basketball team, the Ro- 


honor the champion 


Fitchburg 
tary club entertained them and officials of the 
high school and Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology at a recent luncheon. 
Mouth Organ-ization 

Local 
Rotary harmonica band, com- 


from the 250 


Sr. Pretrerspurc, FLA Rotarians are 


ud of the 


justly pr 


posed of forty-six bovs selected 


harmonica players in the various bands sponsored 
by the Boys’ Work Committee. 


The Glass Engine 


| Continued from page 27 | 


/ 


furtherance of trade of dozens of varie- 
ties; ballyhoo: Americans believe in it, 
use lots of it, pay fabulously for it, and 
level millions by it. It is expensive to 
bring distinction to the commonplace and 
any Jeremiad against wholesale ballyhoo 
is as a voice crying in the wilderness. 
But the Rotary movement is not a 
futile gyration of a glass engine. It has 
waxed strong not because of tinse] show 
and the reflections of dazzling glass, but 
rather in spite of them. Real Rotary 1s 


an engine of power. It can lift loads. It 


can span continents and traverse seas. 


5-Year-Old Orator 
Okla.—A __ favorite 
Cushing Rotarians is five-year-old Wallace 


entertainer of 
Nor- 


man Davidson who speaks six-stanza pieces. His 


CUSHING, 


interpretation of “My Daddy's Club,” written by 
Mrs. Lola Cook for Rotary Ann Night, was a 
decided “hit.” 


Milk for Children 

West Atuis, Wis.—Through the Family Wel- 
fare Association, the Rotary Club of West Allis 
has been supplying milk for under-nourished 
children in eleven families. 


A Good Record! 


Cairo, ILL.—The energetic Cairo Rotary Club 
maintains a fund of over $1,000 for crippled 
children’s work, has furnished treatment to 160 
children, manages the city swimming pool, re- 
duces its debt $800 per year, sponsors a Boy 
Scout troup, and maintains a student loan fund. 


Inter-City Jollity 

San Fernanpo, Carir.—Thirty-eight Rotarians 
and guests of San Fernando drove 265 miles 
one Saturday night to be present at the program 
and dance prepared by the Rotary Club of 


Bishop, Calif. 


“Buy Now” 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—The “Buy Now” plan to 
stimulate business and improve unemployment 
Rotarian Hall, 


now sponsored by the Kansas City Rotary Club, 


conditions, originated by Joyce 
aroused such a response that it became necessary 
to hire extra help to handle the correspondence. 


Where Men Fail 

HarrispurG, Pa.——Dr. F. W. von Prittwitz und 
United 
an address before the 


Gaffron, German ambassador to the 
States, 


Harrisburg Rotary Club and guests, worldwide 


recommended in 


cooperation as the cure for economic disorders 
of the world. 

“Our 
witz declared, “is in 


economic machinery,” Dr. von Pritt- 


disorder the world over 


because something is wrong with the present 
correlation between production and consump- 
tion.” This address was made possible through 
the efforts of the Washington, D. C., Rotary 
Club whose International Service Committee is 


From its whirling cogs come far-reaching 
lines of force and powerful radiations 
that do real work and bring real hap- 
piness. 

Then, Sir, name some loads your Ro- 
tary engine lifts, some lines of force that 
make their influence felt, some rays that 
give life and light. 

To do this is easy. Leaf through your 
May Rotarian and behold: a Rotarian- 
educator working wonders with schools 
in an American industrial city; Spanish 
Rotarians preserving history in a mu- 
seum; Cuban Rotarians sponsoring a 
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booking representatives of oth 
with other Rotary clubs. 
Bequest to Rotary 
Mass. 


made 


HoLyoke, Two be 
$1,000, by Willi 
paper manutacturer. One 
Rotary Club and the other t 


were 


vides for the musical trainin, 
needy boys and girls. Inco: 

of the estate, upon the death of t 
go to nine social organizatior 
gave generously in life as well 


the under-privileged and deservin 


A Rotary Ann Edition 

Neoca, Itt.—Rotary Anns of N 
journalists recently and edited 
The 
much interested in Rot 
“Weekly Spoke.’ 


club paper. “better halve 
are very 


contribute to the 


Olive Branches . Laurels 


ARIZONA—Waving 


PHOENIX, 
olive branch, thirty representativ: 
Beach, Calif., Rotary Club trekke: 
automobile and train to Phoenix 
city, inter-state meeting. For reack 
Nuernberg, Bratislava and Tok 
Portland, Maine—a word of expla: 
be given. It is that the Bould 
ect, with its highly controversia 
water and power division, has cr 
able hostile buzzing across the bo: 
fornia and Arizona. Theoretical) 
Californian has not been persona 
zona. Yet when the Phoenix Rotary 
Leng Beach Rotarians to break 
festal board, so great was the pu 
tarian tie that the Californians 
miles to accept the courtesy. 


Act Rotary History 

CorTLanp, N. Y.—A novel pri 
celebration of the twenty-sixth 
the founding of Rotary was held b 
Rotary Club. Four scenes depicted t 
Rotary from the original meeting 
Chicago men in 1905, through 
club’s founding in 1919, to Rotary « 


nation-wide illiteracy campaign 
census of idle men; Brazil Rota: 


ganizing a health school for 


children; Hungarian Rotarians set! 


an employment agency for pr 


men; French Rotarians hous: 
families; English Rotarians provid 


reation for the unemployed; Ita 


tarians maintaining a free food disper 


and a_ musical _ scholarship. 


Around the World. 


Oh no! The real Rotary eng?!n: 
a glass engine. It is a mechanism t 
bing with power, a mighty dynam 
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are rejected by artificial 
Only yesterday, our popu- 
d from hunger and diseases 
Today, they equally sut- 
er and diseases caused by 
tion, the child of economic 
esterday, we were bankrupt 
had to fght men of another 
Today, we are also bankrupt 
e have to fight the products 
ntries. 
d is paying for a war without 
var. It is engaged in a silent, 
ish, material war; a war for 
ar for profits, a war as hellish 
ir, deprived, however, of the 


| spiritual elements of real war. 


i REALIZE that I am dealing with a 
question. We have already 
troubles of our own to bother 
mebody else’s, most of us may 

think. If we are not able to solve 

ur own problems, we ask, how 

pect to solve the world’s much 

cate and complex international 

[am convinced, however, that most of 
omic problems confronting every 
today are so closely linked and 
ited to those of every other nation 

y cannot be solved alone. Thev 

be settled satisfactorily by honest 
olehearted international coopera- 
Science and progress pay no atten- 


n to artificial boundary lines and this 


endid isolation of which our fore- 
rs were so fond is becoming increas- 
y dificult in a world that modern in- 
tions are rendering smaller every day. 
When a nation raises a tariff against 
products of another, the latter in turn 
ses to buy from the former. That is 
man nature. The protection sought 

’ some particular line of production 
mmediately reacts against other lines of 
roduction within the walls of the pro- 
lecting nation. The effects act on the 
iuse, and the cause on the effects. 

But, if we really want to promote inter- 
national fellowship on a true basis, some- 
‘hing must be done, sooner or later, to 
uppress these sources of international 
iriction. I believe that the time has ar- 
rived when Rotary should face squarely 
the material factors that are hindering in- 
‘ernational goodwill and understanding. 

[ believe that here lies the great oppor- 








“Drop me a line,” says the little woman as her husband dashes 
off to the train. 

“Don’t I always?” he replies, “I'll write you from the Statler.” 

And he does. Then, as he notes the orderly pile of stationery in 
the desk in his Statler room, he’s reminded of other letters. Some 
times, he spends the whole evening getting caught up with his 
correspondence. He’s even apt to get facetious and send a flock of 
Statler post cards back to his cronies, with the bright caption, 
“Having a fine time. Wish you were here.” 

And he’ll tell you, as will other travelers, that it’s difficult not to 


write when you're in a Statler. For our desks are always filled with 


correspondence cards (with envelopes to match them all), post 
cards, telegram blanks, a choice of fine or stub pen points, good ink 
in clean wells, blotters — everything you need, even a calendar to 
tell you the date. 

This same thoughtful anticipation extends to other features of 
your Statler room. You find its expression in the soft luxury of 
your bed, the convenient bed-head reading lamp, the radio reception, 
the private bath with shower, the morning newspaper under your 
door, and the attentiveness of Statler employees. 

The hotels which pioneered in giving all guests these conveniences 
—and we were the first to provide them with every room, you 
know— continue to be on the alert to make your stay at a 


Statler a memorable and satisfying experience. 


HOTELS STATLER 


BOSTON BUFFALO 


CLEVELAND DETRONUT $T. LOUIS 


in NEW YORK, Aofe/ Pennsylvania 
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tunity of Rotary. Here is an opportunity 
tor Rotary to render the world a service 
that the world is anxiously seeking. Here 
that th Id king. Her 
is an Opportunity to make out of this 


planet within the next decade a better and 
happier place in which to live. Here is 
our opportunity to make of the Sixth Ob- 
yect of Rotary something more than a 
few elegant phrases handy for the finale 
of an eloquent speech. 

[ know that this undertaking may per- 


haps require a departure from some of 


our cherished old policies and traditions 
in Rotary. But in a changing world, 
change is the law of nature. And things 
do not change until somebody makes 
them change. I hope that Rotarians the 
world over realize that it is our duty to 
the principles that we support in Rotary 
not to forego this opportunity. 

We have in Rotary the elements to 
tackle the job. We have the organization. 
But what is more, we have the manpower 


to put the message across. We can de- 


Rotary Enters Malaya 


| Continued from page }}] 


as development increased they sent back 


to China for more and more laborers 


They are today the tin miners, the traders 
and shopkeepers. 

It is amazing how these people, on 
but a few grains of rice a day, are able 
to exert so much energy in this climate 
which is so hot that it saps the vitality 
otf all other races. The Indian does prac- 
tically all the work on the rubber planta- 
tions but he does not seem to have the 
stamina of the Chinese. 

The Malay 1s truly a charming fellow, 


Most 


western hustle, condemn 


a natural-born gentleman. Euro- 


peans, full ot 
him for his indolence. There does seem 
some truth in it when you see him sit 
ting high on his ladder-like steps leading 
up to his thatched hut, listlessly watch- 
ing the Tamil coolie whom he has hired 
to tap his rubber trees when he ought to 
be doing that work himself. This leisure 
is given up to the mastering of the art of 
talking, for in the East conversation is of 
prime importance. He dotes on the use 
of parables and his language is full of 
idioms. 

Those who know him best say that if 
you can really and truly interest him, he 
shows amazing energy but that in a land 
that laughs outright with a harvest at the 
slightest tickle of the soil he sees no 


earthly reason to exert himself. Some 
even claim this so-called indolence is in 
truth “race intelligence, the fine art of 
sparing oneself,” and predict that he will 
still be here when the outside races have 
burned up their little store of energy in 
this trying climate and gone their sepa- 
rate ways. 

Now as to Rotary, my husband tells 


the story: 
“We had looked forward to our ar- 
rival in the Federated Malay States for 


two reasons. First, a group of represent- 
ative men in Kuala Lumpur, a city of 
80,000, had decided that their community 
required some organization free from 
racial and religious barriers, one which 
would tend to unite the several races 
which it seemed were growing farther 
and farther apart as time passed. Thus 
with little information as to our proced- 
ure and without inspiration from out- 
side, a group had decided on a Rotary 
club, had in fact actually organized one, 
and were awaiting my arrival in order to 


officially start it on its way. 


AA 

i MUST admit that regardless of my 
years spent in the Orient, Kuala Lumpur 
was quite unknown to me. Imagine then 
my surprise when my train, after passing 
through occasional stretches of jungle and 
large reclaimed areas which had been 
planted to rubber, entered a_ beautiful 
well-kept garden area, then into a sub- 
stantially built business district providing 
glimpses of large buildings which would 
have been a credit to any city, and lastly 
into a fine railway station, the like of 
which many European cities of ten times 
its size do not possess. Later, | motored 
through a parklike residential district of 
rolling ground, dotted here and there 
with comfortable bungalows, each in its 
own large garden. Everywhere were per- 
fect roads of crushed red stone lined with 
luxuriant and well-kept hedges, with 
lovely lawns and beautiful flowers and 
trees and a lovely lake close by. 

“The history of the Rotary movement 
in Malaya should be linked with the 
name of L. D. Gammans of Kuala Lum- 
pur. This young Englishman, while a 
captain in the British army, saw Rotary 
in operation first when he attended a 
meeting of the Detroit Rotary Club in 
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pend for the development 

ful program of real 

operation on the men of 

all nations, who are linke« 

the honest, sincere desire 

thing. When confronted 

of applying the Sixth ( 18 
world’s economic troubl: 
I am sure, as is so graphi 


by the inspirational Spanish 


tary, “give ot self, before 
self.” 
1918. His father is a Rotar 


mouth, England, and a good 

attended the Dallas Convent 
mans, later, joined the Fede: 

service and after filling sever 

finally became attached to 1! 
tive societies department of t! 
ment. 

“His work brought him 
tact with the population, fo: 
of this department was t 
Malays from the clutches of 
money lender and to interest 
in organizing their own coope: 
societies. In this way they 
loans at a reasonable rate « 
and economically handle t! 
through cooperative metho g 
in such a worthy undertaking it AS 
haps natural that he should g yn im 
port to Rotary. then t 

“We found him a genial a 
young man with a charming larit 
seconds him in all his interests. ¢ all 
mans met with hearty support t1 
ing officials, then resident ther 
A. F. Richards, now Governor Brit \. F. 
North Borneo, A. Caldecott and A. ‘ Gam 
vendish and from other Euro; dirt 
representative Malays, Chines one | 
dians. They had found in \ 
happy atmosphere with se variot 
groups living in harmony t 
rarely existing elsewhere and a g 
the part of all that this relations! 
All 


there were rather more possi! 


continue. foresaw, how: 





its gradual disappearance than | 
Why not, theretor: grouy 
“I 
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to ce 


velopment. 
machinery to assist in maintai! 


happy status and to promot 
goodwill ? Serer 
“Gammans found it not diffi the F 


that Rotary at w 


convince the little group 














In with such an objective 

therefore taken to provide 
p as evenly balanced between 
) Asiatics as possible. Ro- 

was obtained, an organiza- 
tree formed and on July 20, 
visional club of twenty-five 
ne into existence with A. 
and L. D. Gammans 
This 


the International 


resident, 
secretary. action was 
secretary 
instructed to complete the or- 
on my in Malaya. 


rrival. I found the club in a 


aATiivdl, 


arrival 


y condition with some eighty 


] 


nd atter several conferences 

and directors, I held on Sep- 

the organization meeting in 
ous Masonic Hall beautifully 
by the wives of Rotarians for 
on. An excellent international 
Malay, 
1d European dishes and with 
Maple 


my home. 


featured with Chinese, 
syrup thrown in, in 
His excellency, Sir 
Hong- 


guests and his 


Peel, now governor of 
as among the 
the Sultan of Selangor, had 

in from his palace twenty-five 
listant, in order to show his inter- 


1 voodwill. 


AA 
S vera columns of space were 


to the meeting by the local as well 
; Singapore press for it was regarded as 
Sir Hugh Clifford, 


high commissioner for the Fed- 


portant event. 


d Malay States, a man of great popu- 
irity with all groups and an authority on 
ings Malayan, had accepted honor- 
nembership in the club. The new of- 
Chu Kia 


\. F. Richards, vice-president, and L. D 


ficers were Peng, president, 


( 


;ammans, honorary secretary. On the 
torate were two British, one Malay, 
Indian, one Ceylonese and one Chi- 
ese, all 


various Communities. 
ident is S. 


representative men of their 


Now, 


Veerasamy, an 


in 1931 the 
Indian 


gentleman, highly respected as a most 


il citizen. Thus the club, now num- 


ering about one hundred, maintains its 
ernational character. Nearly a dozen 
rent nationalities and several racial 
groups are represented in its membership. 
“| regret that space does not permit me 
to deal fully with the organization of the 
emban, Ipoh and Klang clubs, all in 
Federated Malay States. While 


work in Kuala Lumpur, I had run 


I was 


it 


down to Seremban to watch progress 


there and the organization meeting ac- 
tually preceded the Kuala Lumpur event 
by several days. A fine little club was 
formed in this community of some seven 
teen thousand people with O. E. Venables 
as president. 

“Klang (population 12,000), an inter 
esting little city mear the coast, was to 


join the fold 


1.1 
some months | 


my work in the Dutch 
place had seemed rathe r small to me but 
there was no doubting the enthusiasm of 
the little group, inspired by Kuala Lum 
pur Rotarians, who welcomed me. A fine 
little club of some forty, well represent 
ative of the different racial groups, came 
into existence May 7, 1930. 

‘Very often it is the busiest of men 
who give most freely of their time and 


Dr. W. 


first president largely carried the load in 


as 
Ansley-Young who became the 


putting the club on its feet, and ye 
own vocation leaves him little spare time. 
Even in normal times in such a small 
community due to constant retirements 
and transfers of men, it would be difficult 
to maintain any organization. The 
Klang club, regardless of difficulties, will 


continue and it will be 


largely due to the 
heart put into it by its first president. 

“T found the Rotarians of Malaya very 
much interested in obtaining an altera 


tion in our classification system along 
unique lines to which I had never before 
given thought. Feeling that the mission 
of their club should be the development 
ot friendship among various racial 
groups, they desired to take in members 
not alone on a basis of difference 1n voca 
tion but on a difference in race as well. 
Thus they had as members a Chinese, an 
Indian, and European barrister, each 
one a specialist in the law of his own 
people. I found myself in sympathy with 
this interpretation of our classification 
rules. 

“I believe the time has come when we 
should consider the conditions peculiar to 
Southern Asia and to other parts of the 
tropical world and deal with each in ac- 
cordance with its own requirements in 
order that Rotary may be permitted 
think it 


obstacles in the 


serve to best advantage. We 
justifiable to remove 
western world and I believe we should 
be equally ready to make concessions in 
the eastern world so long as our funda- 
mentals are not interfered with nor their 


effectiveness lessened.” 
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CONVENTION 


VIENNA—JUNE 22 


THE LAST CALL}... Act 


now; you can still arrange to at- 
tend this important gathering... 
still enjoy one of our specially 
planned, glorious Post: 
Convention Tours! 


Follow the example of thousands 
of fellow Rotarians throughout 
the world, who on the occasion 
of the Rotary Convention in 
| Edinburgh in 1921 and Ostend 
| in 1927 have unstintedly ex- 
pressed their satisfaction with 
Cook’s service—Cook’s efficiency. 


And of course we have again 
been officially appointed by the 
Board of Directors of Rotary 
International. 


THOS. COOK & SON 


587 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Philade!phia 
Chicago St. Louis San Francisco 

Toronto Montrea Vancouver 


Boston Baltimore Washingt 
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Los Angeles 
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Rotary Supplies 
Write for Catalogue “R” 


The Russell-Hampton Company, Inc. 
500 West Adams Street Chicago, III. 
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| CONFERENCE AND LUNCHEON 


BADGES 


Celluloid - Metal - Ribbon 
Adcraft Manufacturing Co. 


2448 West 22nd Street, Chicago, Ill 
Club Catalog or Convention Badge Folder on Request 








Order Today 


Com rlete your library of bound volumes 


of THE ROTARIAN by pee today. 
Prices range from $1.25 to $ 
These volumes are nicely bound, gold 
stamped and indexed. Order today! 
THE ROTARIAN 
211 West Wacker Drive, Chicago, Il. 





$2.50 a volume 




















STOP 


check-cashing 


DELAYS 





Supply your salesmen with 
a United Hotel Credit Coin 


HE instant identification, 

which this free coin pro- 
vides, saves valuable minutes 
in getting checks cashed .. . 
and in checking out. A special 
system prevents any one from 
using this coin except the 
original owner. Make more 
of your salesmen’s time avail- 
able for calling. Write our 
Business Promotion Depart- 
ment at Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
for complete details and ap- 
plication blank. 


Save time in these 


24 UNITED CITIES 


SEW rv’s onl ted The Roosevelt 
PHILADELPHIA, PA The Benjamin Frank 
ATTLE, WAS" The Olympic’ 
WORCESTE MAS The Bancroft* 
NeWaArK, N.J The Robert Treat* 
PATERSON, N.J The Alexander Hamilton* 
TRENTON, N.] The Stacy-Trent* 
HARRISBURG, PA The Penn Harris* 
ALBANY, N.Y The Ten Eyck* 
SYRACUSE, N.Y The Onondaga* 
ROCHESTER, N.Y The Seneca 
IAGARA FALLS, N The Niagara* 
ERIE, PA ne Lawrence* 


AKRON, OHIO The Portage* 


FLINT, MICH The Durant* 
KANSAS CITY, M The President 

CSON, ARIZ Ll Conquistador 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL The St. Francis 


SHREVEPORT, LA The Washington-Youree 
NEW ORLEANS, LA The Roosevelt* 
NEW ORLEANS, LA The Bienville 


The King Edward 


The Clifton 


TORONTO, ONT 


NIAGARA FALLS, ONT 

WINDSOR, ON The Prince Edward* 

KINGSTON, JAMAICA, BW. 1 The Constant Spring 
*Local Rotary Club Headquarter 


Rails, Ties — Men 
| 
[Continued from page 9| 


incapacitated. These installations for in- 


creased train protection supplement ex- 


| penditures in recent years for all-steel pas- 
senger cars, heavier rail, bridge renewals, 


grade-crossing eliminations and _ auto- 


| matic warning devices at grade-crossings. 
No little has been said lately about 
“coordinated transportation,” that is to 
| say, coordination of railroad, motor, and 
' airplane services. All outdoors is evi- 
dence of the fact that a great many per- 
sons want to travel on rubber. As the 
railroads are in business to produce trans- 
portation, and if people want motor trans- 
portation, it is up to the railroads to give 
| it to them—to supplement their rail serv- 
ice with bus service. The same thing 
applies to rail-air transportation. 
Personally, I feel that we, in the United 
States, have but scratched the surface of 


the possibilities of coérdinated transpor- 


tation. I foresee constantly increasing co- 
| operation in railroad and motor-bus trans- 
portation, just as there is a large area for 


more economic coordination of railroad 


and motor-truck operations. In my be- 
| lief, passengers should be given the choice 
of transportation by train or motor and 
perhaps eventually provided with tickets 
| that will permit leaving the railroad to 
travel by motor over more scenic portions 
of a trip, returning to the railroad for 
speedier travel farther on. 

The coérdinated forty-eight hour rail- 
air service between New York and Pa- 
cific Coast cities, involving a combination 
of train and airplane, inaugurated in 
July, 1929, is now in successful operation. 
For the present, however, it seems that 
successful commercial flying in America 
depends upon a_ coordinated service, 
rather than in the establishment of 
lengthy routes covered by airplane alone, 
as joint rail-air routes seem particularly 
adapted to the vast distances within our 
national boundaries. 

A railroad should be definitely co- 
ordinated with every sound, economic 
agency of transportation. In other words, 
we recognize first that each of those three 
means of transportation, together with 
waterways and maritime transportation, 
has a field in which it excels and should, 
therefore, be developed in all its useful 


possibilities; and second, that the utmost 


elasticity in the use of those mediums, 
which should be afforded the public, can 
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best be accomplished by a s 
coordination. 

The public has come 
railroads to set its standard 
ability, safety, and efficiency 
tation, and its greatest assur: 
lishing and maintaining th 
for other mediums would s 
coordinating them with th 

Railroads cannot hold to t! 
a monopoly of business. H¢ 
should have the privileg 
ing in any form of transportat 
initiative and enterprise in ci 
system of codrdinated transport 
sound basis rests primarily wit 
roads in codperation with all o1 
of transportation. A function o} 
tion, in the process, should bx 
discrimination. It is possiblk 
along these lines without mat: 
turbing standard railroad pract 
customs. But where the old co: 
the new, and the new is t! 


method, the old must give u 


Bi: Pennsylvania Railroad has e1 


barked on a comprehensive pr 


coordinate the motor-bus an 1otor- 


truck service with train operat \ 
more scientific study has been a; 
both these ventures it has beco: 
that real progress lies not 
independent action on the part 
road and motor agencies or th 
tion of either one, but the di 
of both as supplementary to each other 
I am often asked whether 
will not militate against the 
continued growth and stability. 
swer to that is that the railroad 
and will continue to be, the ba 
transportation necessities. Wit! 
distances to be covered in th 
States, there are numerous oppo! 
for operation of airplanes to mec! 
dinary demands and to keep p. 
present-day requirements, e s p< 
where speed is the controlling ¢ 
tion rather than the cost of trave! 
No trait of human nature is m: 
eral than the love of variety. | 
who travels by train today may 
ride in a bus next week, while th« 
ing month he may find it conven 
necessary to make a swift journe) 
where by airplane. In endeavoring ! 
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that h 
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ion of what is ahead for 
particularly the air-rail 
oful to turn back to the his- 
lephone and telegraph. It 
irs [or people to become ac- 
telephone. At an earlier 
telegraph had a similar transi 
fore it became a public neces 
ercial aviation undoubtedly 
tnese ¢ xpertences. 
iple underlying these prob 
, will be, I am sure, satisfac- 
essfully, and efficiently solved, 
1al tenet in any sound business 


y. There is nothing new or 


bout it. On the contrary, it is 
old-fashioned. Men want to be 
\ssuming good faith in each other, 


iid be no barrier to mutual 
ling except lack of knowledge 
ts of a particular situation. But 
combine confidence with a 
ss and desire to tind out the 
face them squarely around a 
table, you are pretty well 
vard a satisfactory conclusion. 
e seen this principle put into suc- 
practice in the relations between 
ers and employees ot our own 
| believe, too, that on the same 
problem of railroad consolida- 
entually will be advanced toward 
rkable solution. 
We have been working on a coopera- 
basis in dealing with labor for ten 


[he results have been gratitying 


He Makes Friends 
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Pacific C 

acific Coast. 
Al’s 


American 


g universities on the 


was the game of Rugby. 


training had been in 


ill, and the story goes that in a big 


with Stanford’s traditional rival, 
University of California, Al played 
ime with such enthusiasm that at 
time he was playing both Rugby and 


The 


ird-hearted referee blew the whistle at 


rican at the same moment. 
point, and gave California a free 
x directly in front of the Stanford goal 
ts, losing the game for Stanford. 
Nev rtheless, Al persevered and_ be- 
such a corking good Rugby player 
that he was chosen for the All-American 
Rugby team which toured Australia and 


New Zealand in IgIo. 


to the management, to the employees, to 


the public, and to the stockholders. Every 
question that arises between management 
and employees and cannot be settled 


| 


down the line by those directly con 


cerned, IS Subject to the decision of a 
yornt committee of officers and emplovees. 
1 , 

Dhe se committees are equally repre senta- 


All 


Mower and a two-thirds vote 


tive. members have equal voting 


Is necessary 


to a decision. No one can exercise any 


over the decisions of these 


to power 


committees. The result is that most of 
our difficulties are settled between the 
man and his immediate superior. 

Our policy in thus dealing with our 


employees 1S based on the common-sense 


idea that when those who are engaged in 


tr 1s 


a common enterprise sit down as frien 


and partners the result of their codpera 


] 


tive efforts is bound to be satistac- 


and 


more 
tory to themsel ve s, to thei company, 
to their public. 

In December, 1920, elec 
tives of the employees and of the man 
agement signed a “memorandum of un 
derstanding” covering the method to bi 
followed thereafter in the judgment of 
all questions arising between them. In 
ten years 1534 major cases affecting the 
welfare of the employees in the engine 
and train service have been satisfactorily 
adjusted. In only one case was it neces 


sary to enlist the services of an outside 
arbiter. The plan is no longer an ex 


periment. 


About this time there was a great deal 


of unrest in the Stanford student body 
and many students were finding them 
selves dropped off the edge of the campus 
for one thing or another. The author 
decided that what the 


ities university 


really needed was a man who could 
keep the friendship of the students and 
yet see the point of view ol the faculty, 
and the only man around the place who 
seemed capable of listening to the stu- 
dents with one ear and to the faculty with 


the other was Al Roth. 


Whereupon he was named adviser of 


men, and served three years. It 
without saying that these three years in 
the campus diplomatic service were the 


background which has enabled him to 
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Throughout the length and breadth of 
is Main Street. One town 
like another. 

W hy not get off Main Street on vour way to or 
See Havana and the Panama 


America much 


from California? 
Canal,onthree new electric liners, Cali- 


fornia, Virginia and Pennsylvania — the 


largest, finest, fastest ships in the service. 

Fortnightly, 13-day express sailings. 

Also special tours, Around and Across 

America by water and rail and 9-day all ex. 

pense inclusive round trips to Havana. 
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(iaiea Apply to No. 1 Broadway, New York; 460 

Market St 
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in NEW YORK 
1000 Rooms 
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Near Largest Department Stores 
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a nec s t a aut 
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f ir dealer or 
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Inc. 
361st St., So. Norwalk, Conn. 
or 6454 So. Gramercy Place, 
Los Angeles, Cal. or 
251 Gray St., Belleville, Ont 
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Hotel 
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NE Wand decided] ytinx 
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beautifully furnished 
hotelin St. Louis. Din 
ing room and ce 
shop. Fans and circu 
laungicewater; tuband 
shower in every room 


400 BRTNs—$3.00 to $6.00 


Hotel 
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Sth and Washingtoa 





An oasis of quiet, de- 
lightful he spitalir sure 
roun ded by business, 
theatre and che ppin 
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- = lamps; fan, circulatingice 
8th and St. Charles water and bath in every 
room. Garage service, 
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400 BRTNS—$3.00 to $6.00 
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3 Cc Us that fit vou because make your shirts from oo 
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Clarence E. Head, (Custom Shirt Maker 
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| and where it leaves off. 
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tackle the larger and more delicate prob- 


lems of Rotary International and smooth 


them out so harmoniously. 


Al’s next big adventure was a nose 


dive into corporation law. This was a 


seven year adventure, and when com- 


, he was handling the legal affairs 


ot halt a dozen of the largest concerns 


in San Francisco. It gave him inti- 


mate acquaintance and friendship with 


men powertul in business and public 


fairs. them were several trus- 


Among 


tees of Stanford University, and it was 


a most natural step that they should se- 
cure his services in 1919 as comptroller 
of the university. 


Not one 


for a fact what a comptroller is. 


person in a hundred knows 


Some- 
times, after trailing around with Al Roth 
for a few hours, I have a hunch he doesn’t 


know himself where comptrolling starts 
But before em- 
barking upon a discourse of the gentle 
art of comptrolling as practiced by Al- 
I want to expose a few of 


mon E. Roth, 


his weaknesses. 


Bake golf, for instance. Al would 


rather play golf than eat pie, and he can 
than any- 


eat pie more enthusiastically 


one else who ever pulled a fire engine. 
Al has played golf on nearly every course 
in California. Not contented with that 


record, he induced the authorities at 


Stanford to let him lay out an eighteen- 
Need- 


being responsible for the 


hole course there on the campus. 
less to say, 
course, he had to get out on it two or 
three times a week and try out the turf, 
a joyful duty which has been sadly neg- 
lected since Rotary drafted Al and kept 
him travelling. 

Then there is hunting and fishing. Al 
has hunted deer all up and down the 


Coast Range. He always hunts with 


| group of congenial companions. He is a 


dead shot and a good provider for the 





camp. He knows instinctively where to 
look for steel-head trout. 

Log cabins are another of his failings. 
Down in the mountains, 
sixty miles south of Stanford, Al and 
Mrs. Roth and Betty and Miriam and 
Bill found a grove of young redwoods 
just to their liking, fresh, fragrant, moist, 
soothing, just like the trees under which 
Al played when he was a boy. 

Al bought the grove, then levelled off 
a site for a cabin. With his own two 


good fists, he built a floor, then put up 


Santa Cruz 





THE 
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a roof, then a massiv: 
finally hewed and fitted | 
the Roth cabin is one of | 


Workit 


took Al two years to put 


of that region. 


touches on the cabin. B 
log cabin, perfect in every 
The first time we visit 
their cabin, we had just | gs. | 
and had just begun to ad 
when Al led us to the por 
to some hieroglyphics by th 
“This is the combination 1 S 


said Al, 


cabin, just take two turns 1 


“Anytime you \ 


stop at thirty-seven, on 
eight, then 


“Hold 


think of coming down un 


on,” we. said. 


here.” 

“Sure you will,” urged A 
you to use the cabin just 
were yours. That’s what wi 
—so our friends could enjo\ 5 

The next time I saw A 


he presented me with a car 


the combination, all typewrit to 
“I keep these handy, fo: 
friends who may use the ca 
I might add that since A 
up this job of directing th vas. 
ry: 


tary, his friends have used |} 
more than the Roths have 


enjoy it. 


Mow. getting back to thi 
comptroller. That is what . 


when Rotary discovered hin 


> 


him an international figure. | 
a fact that in the past several big 
cerns have stacked some mig! 
of money before Al and offer 
him if he would leave his } 
troller of Stanford Universit) 
sundry 


t 


various and 


but his heart was ; 


on 
for them, 
there on the Stanford “farm, 

he stayed. 

Now just what is it that 1 trig 
ing about comptrolling? 

In the first place, as compt: 
general manager of a corporat 
at about $44,000,000, the Start: 
He is disbursing officer of an 
come of about $4,000,000. 


he didn’t 


Fanati: 


among other things, a_millio! mardly ¢ 
worth of professorial brains « ne 7 
He is superintendent of 30,000 acres | papi 
farm and ranch lands, includiag the 8.000 BRS". 

1 ‘ife why was 


acre campus. The campus ts a wild 








mong other things, Al is a 
varden. 

irboretum. He 1s landlord 

iternities and sororities and 

ts of the Stanford campus, 

sroperty may not be sold, 

ased. He is superintendent 

lion dollars worth of build 

to see that a million meals 

rved to students and pro 

eat at the Stanford Union 

ormitories. He runs a whop 

|, when it comes right down 

everal hundred guests pet 
1anding service. 

ervisor in charge of the larg 

blishing house in the West, 

St rd Press, with a model printing 

1 imposing list of books. He 

quarry, and is responsible for 


of the water in three lakes. 


In the Rut 
from page 16| 


so generally but here they were, 
an. Wasn't it possible to do 
Would 


tle amateurish attempt on the 


by direct methods? 


problem be mere rashness, a 
x of one’s hand among the ma- 


ry? * 2 *@ 


I. \T evening when he got home, a 


than usual, Travis was timid 

wife . . . apologetic, explana 

He gave her the outline of his story 

listened sympathetically. She 

n terms of her charming husband, 

kindliness; yes, of his noble al 

Chey had not been married very 

g and she was still in love with him. 

She was a little startled to hear that 

1 was to Set about digging in the 

n next day, that a lodging had 

taken for him, that he was to be- 

a suburban handy man and be 

conducted into the ways of 

She would have liked to be en 

siastic but she couldn’t reach beyond 

scence. Or was it submission? 

ght the maids to know?” she said. 

is felt that this would never do but 
lidn’t feel easy about it. 

Fanaticism is a lonely game. You can 

rdly conceive fanatics going about 

and in hand. Perhaps Mrs. Travis 

int really give the experiment a 

nance. She didn’t tell the maids, but 


_ 
‘hy was the man so carefully excluded 


o 





He has on his hands a museum and a 
ed “- ? 
Marine bDiological laboratory, three hos ¢ 
He 1s 


pitals and one convalescent home 


Te} } 
mayor, health commissioner, chi 


meet pve maison C OMMOAOLE 


| , 
everything else for a community 


thousand people. 


In the spare time, after the day's chores 
are done, Al finds time to be director ot! 
a bank, and of a building and loan com- 
pany, trustee of a high school, representa- 


tive on the board of the Calitornia State 
Chamber of Commerce, through which 
organization he is working to reclaim 
and beautify the countryside. 

And when that was all done, he ha 
nothing to do until tomorrow except be 


respectively district governor, second vic« 


president, chairman of t 


1€ appropriations 
committee and, finally, president of Ro 


tary the year it convenes in Vienna! 


from the kitchen? She didn’t tell the 
neighbors, but there seemed to be a 
general development of nods and winks. 
She told Travis that the man did no 
work and, really, there was not evidence 
of much. Perhaps the fellow babbled a 
little over his cups. He became an ob 
ject of surmise and suspicion. Travis 
found it difficult, almost impossible, to 
get on terms with him again. The poor 
fellow was melancholy. He didn’ 
pear to have any particular place in the 
world. 

It was a relief when he disappeared, 
though he took a few things with him. 
The failure of Travis’s experiment b 


} 


came the talk of the neighborhood. 
Police inquiries revealed his extraordi 
nary rashness. He deserved to lose thos 
trifles, for, indeed, from the point of 
View of a professional they would have 
been quite inadequate and the poorness 
of the haul evoked gentle derision. Even 
as a criminal the man had lost caste. 
Travis had some faint, precarious theory 
that he had robbed with consideration, 
that some vestige of gratitude or of good 
humor had caused him to stay his hand. 
The theory didn’t receive much support 
from the small miscellanies he had taken. 

Of course, it was discouraging. Yes, 
and disconcerting. Travis’s wife was 
kind but it gave her a sort of advantage 
which, ever so little, he resented. Natu- 


rally she regarded it as a first and final 
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Vienna. The Commodore adjoins the 
Grand Central Terminal and ts direct 


ly opposite the B&O Ra id Bus 
Terminal. Convenient to the theatr 
cal and smart shopping districts. It 
is the permanent headquart ft 


New York Rotary Club 


The Commodore has : roon 
and baths, and the largest ba 
in the W 
GEO EW. Sweep 
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OBSTACLE GOLF 


The Home Lawn Game of a 
Hundred Thrills 


Previously known as Neal Obstacle Golf A 8porty 
pastime for adults or children, duffers or champions 
Make your lawn a private fairway for the enjoyment of 
your family and friends. Complete sets range from $10 
to $55 Ask your sporting goods dealer or write direct 
to The Mason Manufacturing Company, South Paris, 


| Maine 
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GENOA 


HOTEL DU CAP D’ANTIBES 
Pavilion Eden Roc 

‘‘The New Lido on the 

ABBAZIA ; 

Hotel Quisisana, Abbazia, Italy 


Visit this marvelous spot on the Adriatic. Stop 
at this well-known hotel-perfect and up-to-date 
in every detail. Large park 

Write for Prospectus 


BERLIN 


Riviera” 


THE KAISERHOF 


Berlin’s Rotary Hotel 
BERLIN Ws — WILHELMPLATZ 





VIENNA 


Hotel Pension Atlanta” 


VIENNA, AUSTRIA 


IX WAHRINGERSTRASSE 33 


First class family home, every mod- 


ern comfort. Moderate price. 





Salt Lake City, Utah 


HOTEL UTAH 


failure, as something now definitely out 
He 
things 


“What's that 


times seven.” 


of the way. seemed to agree but he 


said odd sometimes. “Failure!” 


he said. You must fail 


seventy And what could 


he mean by saying that every man should 


have his chance of going to parties riding 
At time 


become a 


on a white horse? ‘s she feared 


might little 


that some day he 
cracked. 


* * & 


Beavis never told his wife that he 


had that He 


wasn’t sure at first that it was he. Generic 


met fellow again. 


man. Generic criminal! And yet the man 


| had some individuality. He grinned at 


Travis and made no attempt to escape by 
he might 


| bolting down a side-street as 


Travis was rather dis- 


easily have done. 
He thought: He doesn’t fear 
He 


good nature. 


concerted. 
trusts to 


He 


see me as a citizen wronged and with the 


me. I’m _ negligible. my 


weakness, my doesn’t 


majesty of law behind him. 
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The right spot for your | 
English Agency, 


Bristol is the 


industrial S« 






natural centre of the 
uth-West England. 
30,000,000 within 


new 
Home market 





a radiu f 150 miles, the docks open 
up the export markets of the world— | 
Bristol is prosperous and is the right 
place for your English agency. Low 
rates, cheap power BRISTOL 
“The Book « Bristol Industry” 
FRE i on application—Secretary, | 
Br ol Development Board, | 
BK tol Bridge, Bristol 
ROTEL Sf argv i 
— ie @) 
ANNOUNCES 


NEW 


COLLEGE INN 


' P r 
"PAINTED WITH LiIGHT 
The mostinteresting restaurantin America 
a triumph in modern decoration 
"Radium Paintings. 
© World's Fair Lighting 
{Sea Food dishes with recipes from 
Prunier, Paris. 
YAmerica’s first Hors d’ ceuvre Bar. 
{Color Organ dance floor with sur- 
face of teak and ebony. 


and his orchestra fresh from Hollywood triumphs 


Until youve seen it you haven't seen.. 





No, he didn’t tell his wife that the 
two of them had talked together again. 
It was over a glass of beer this ume. He 


had been “in there” again. 


[Continued from page 1}3| 


take money away from the home town, 
they leave it in your pocket, for, accord- 
| ing to the various surveys quoted above, 
each time you buy a dollar’s worth of food 
in a chain store, cents. 


The 


chain 


you save 13 


savings made possible by the 
to economies in 


stores are due 


All 


mists, mayors, congressmen, senators, and 


operation. us have heard econo- 
even presidents complain of the small 
price paid the producer and the high 
price charged the consumer, but no one 
suggested a solution of the problem un- 
til the chain-store operator hit upon it 
by cutting out waste in distribution. 

While the chain store has certain ad- 
vantages over the independent merchant, 
due to mass buying, economies in ware- 
housing, trucking, accounting, and 
finance, yet the skillful independent has 
many advantages over the chain. I might 
mention the personal zeal and interest 
of ownership, personal contact of owner 
with consumer, and the ability to grant 
special service, such as delivery and 
charge accounts. 

The efficient independent is not being 
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‘Across the Chain-Store Counter 


LAN 

Travis said, “Is ther 1 
I shouldn’t give you i: q 

“Just as y’ like, sir,” otal 
“but I don’t think y’ a 
time since and that ought eit y 
And then he added: “D a 
line.” 7 

That, as the whole, lefence 
You can’t solve social ; hy 
thrusting spades into me: ‘a 
telling them to dig. No, y: ist catch 
them early. You must giv ry one , 
them a chance to be a gor t vidal 
to parties on a white horse. ! Yes 
they had failed, but th accom 
plished something. They ere ina 
human relation, and the : as good 
enough to say that he bor: reid no 
grudge. He grinned. He tof a 
humorist. 

“You think I’m a fool? S said, 
but the other shook his he 

“I dunno who’s the fool,” he said. 
“What I feel is that if I’d the chance 
I’d do somethin’ for ye.” And then he 
said again and he seemed to be serious 
now: “I bear ye no grudg 

And so, thought Travis, why should 

bear him one? 
destroyed by the chain. It is only the 
inefhiciency of independents that is being 
‘destroyed. Progressive merchants have 
been taught by the chain stores how to 
run a successful business, instead of the 
old-fashioned unsanitary lard-barrel store 
of thirty years ago. The chain store has 
no traditions to forget; it has no costly 
lessons to unlearn. But there is a place 
for independents as well as ns, each 
giving the class of service for which itis 
best qualified. 

The success of all types of business de- 
pends on skillful manag hard 
work, and adequate capital. Opposition 
to chain stores is the same as that which 
greeted the sewing-machine, the steam 
engine, the threshing-machi! nd the 
reaper. It is the case of motor-car versus 
horse and buggy, tractor versus mule, 
railroad train versus sled. 

Human progress cannot be sti pped by 
the clamor of demagogues or the ul 
founded charges of competitors The 
public demands efficiency and the serv 
ice of chain stores, and will have them 


regardless of all opposition. 











